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The lion’s share of the nation’s in 
figure work is being done by Monroes 
because Monroe machines turn out the | 
greatest volume of accurate answers in wl 
the shortest time, with a minimum of Sc 
strain on the figure workers. Use cou- am 


pon for interesting illustrated booklet. 





BISCUITS .. Uneeda, Nabisco, Shredded Wheat—constant 
figures go into the making and selling of them. National 





Biscuit Co. have used Monroes for years, both at head- 
quarters and in their branch offices. 





POWER... Figures pour out of pub 
lic utilities as regularly as current _ 
—rates, taxes, bills, payrolls, statis 
tics. Monroes are favorites for this 
work, and there is a Monroe model 
exactly suited for every figuring 
requirement. Among recent sales 
to public utilities are more adding- 
calculators for Public Service 
Company of Oklahoma. 


HEALTH .. Maybe you don't think of hospitals as 
LIFE . . Publishers need figures of every sort. Subscrip- a business. They have a lot of figure work to do, 
tions, costs, rates, statistics. Time, Fortune, and Life, the 





and among the recent purchasers of Monroe adding- 


newsy new picture magazine, all use Monroes; both te : eS ‘ : : 
. I : listing machines is St. Luke’s Hospital of New York. 


A MONROE FOR ON OF 
EVERY FIGURE JOB 
MOTSTING MACHINES CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES GENERAL OFFICES - ORANGE, N.J. 
CHECK WRITERS Css dang cieesalalcAdidiels hey aah am mbdlnaiamniadabaimeieie 
CHECK SIGNERS 


adding-calculators and listing machines. 


SPEED .. Series 3 
short-cut dials, elec- 
tric dials clearance, 
electric shift, “Vel- 
vet Touch” keys, 
automatic division— 
this new Monroe 
Adding-Calculator, 
Model MA-7 is 
known as “The 
Fastest Producer of 
Business Figures.” 


Please send me the free booklet, “Give a 
Thought to Keyboards,”’ that describes the 
Monroe line. 
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HE romance of typical 

American business achieve- 
ment, started by father, and 
handed on to son who in turn 
is preparing sons that are fol- 
lowing in his footsteps, was 
well exemplified during the 
golden jubilee convention of 
the Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. It 
is the story of Robert J. 
Maclellan, president of the 
Provident, and his father be- 
fore him. 


This gathering, September 
14-17, brought together 250 
agency representatives and 
wives from 25 of the 35 states 
in which the Provident is rep- 
resented. 


The Provident was a strug- 
gling mutual assessment com- 
pany from 1887 until 1902 
when Thomas Maclellan came 
into the picture, bringing his 
Scotch integrity, industry and 
determination. His son Rob- 
ert J. Maclellan, now presi- 
dent, joined the company 
officially in 1905, later be- 
coming secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. 


He was holding this posi- 
tion when in 1916 Thomas 
Maclellan was killed acci- 
dentally by being struck by 
an automobile. Robert J. 
Maclellan then became presi- 





ROBERT J. MACLELLAN 


President, Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


dent, and on September 15 
of this year, reached his 32nd 
milestone, this event happen- 
ing by coincidence during the 
Golden Jubilee convention. 


Appropriate recognition of 
this event was accorded dur- 
ing a special Treasure Chest 
ceremony when President 
Maclel'an was presented with 
an attractively prepared 
sheepskin testimonial signed 
by all who won convention 
trips and the official home 
office staff. 


President Maclellan in sum- 
ming up accomplishments by 
the field representatives dur- 
ing the Golden Jubilee year 
called attention to the fact 
that they are aiving Provi- 
dent a million-dollar premium 
increase over last year. 


Two sons of President Mac- 
lellan are officials of the com- 
pany, Robert L. being vice 
president in charge of the life 
department and a director of 
the company, and Hugh 
Owen Macle'lan heading the 
salary savings division of the 
life department. 


President Maclellan is ac- 
tive in Chattanooga com- 
munity building, and a mem- 
ber of numerous social organ- 
izations. 


.., OUT IN FRONT... 


PROVIDENT 
JUBILEE 
TREASURE CHEST 





President Robert J. Maclellan is here seen receiving from Dr. Chas. R. Henry, the company's medical director and master of ceremonies at 
the Jubilee Treasure Chest during the Golden Jubilee Convention, th> sheepskin testimonial to the "32nd degree Provident Master Builder". 
This parchment was signed by the agency winners of the homecoming convention trip and by the official Provident home office staff. 
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‘les the Helm—Mr.‘Headofa | 
Family’” is the Metropolitan’s 
October advertisement in 
magazines* which reach over 


eight million persons. 


This message will aid you in 
making competent mariners 
of those prospects who are not 
aware of the rocks and shoals 
ahead. Through a skilfully 
planned Life Insurance Pro- 
gram you can help them chart 
their courses and steer their 
families safely toward the Port 
of Security and Happiness. 























*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
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Clocklike Regularity 


One of our policyholders writes, ‘‘It 
seems hardly a year ago that I began 
receiving my monthly income from 
the Massachusetts Mutual! It has 
given me deep satisfaction to know 
that checks would come with clock- 
like regularity. Yesterday, when the 
latest payment came, bearing with it 
also interest for the year, I was even 
more grateful for life insurance. I 
wish more people knew and under 


stood its significance.” 


_Massachusely Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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A Million Are Twenty-One 


LECTION DAY is approaching. Though an off year in na- 
c tional and state politics, the choice of administrative officers 
for counties, cities, towns and villages throughout the land is 
agitating countless citizens. Resolute workers, devoted to the cause 
of admired candidates, are busily engaged in seeking voters for 
their favorites. Most preferred as campaign objectives and most 
desirable to be obtained as partisans now, are the first voters. Per- 
haps more than a million of youths, boys and girls, will have 
reached the age of twenty-one and are casting their first vote this 
November. These new voters are of extreme consequence to poli- 
ticians because as they vote first so will their disposition be during 
the years to come. 


To another class of workers, to life insurance men, this group of 
first electors is most important. These young men and women are 
being impressed as never before with the fact that they have come 
to full maturity. Henceforward, they must share with their elders 
the burden of maintaining a government, sound and unswerving 
in its allegiance to the undying principles on which it was founded. 
The flowered youth of America, they are being impressed con- 
sciously and unconsciously with the responsibilities they must as- 
sume to their fellow citizens in the communities in which they 
live. They cannot ignore or be inert to the obligations that age 
entails to themselves, to their families and to their dependents. 


Participating for the first time in the selection of officials to 
whom will be charged public welfare for the years ahead, the 
thoughts of these young people must be directed toward the 
future and the fortune it holds in store. Between them today and 
the distant horizon are the unknown years. Their path, whether 
rose-strewn or thorny, stretches into the unknowable—“And here 
is sorrow and here is joy and there lurks danger and their con- 
tentment.” To ease the trials and burdens that life begets and 
to crown the days that are to be with pleasure and peace, each one 
must now prepare. 


Today at twenty-one, youth is on the threshold of manhood and 
womanhood. A million or more are looking forward to fathom 
the fortune of a thousand tomorrows. They seek protection against 
worry and want. They seek assurance that pleasure and plenty 
will not be denied them as age debilitates. These young men and 
women between now and election day, as never before, are con- 
scious of the future. They are happy prospects for the life insur- 
ance agent who must be energetic in presenting to them the advan- 
tages of guarding against every possible pitfall and of preparing 
for a peaceful old age pensioned through the medium of a per- 
sonally paid for life insurance policy. 

Lak Males 








and 


COMPANY 


By T. A. PHILLIPS 


President, American Life Convention 


HE public benefits conferred by 
Tai group are widely distributed. 

Every community in which a good 
life insurance company is located ben- 
efits in a very real way. It may be 
doubted if some communities have in 
the past realized the full significance 
of this. Most localities have observed 
a large balance of insurance pre- 
miums paid out to companies domi- 
ciled elsewhere. Sometimes this has 
furnished opportunities to throw 
needless or unwise restrictions in the 
way of the foreign company and also 
has been made the occasion of appeal 
for support of home institutions. How 
much more healthy when the real sig- 
nificance of the home company’s op- 
erations is realized. Actually, it func- 
tions by going out into the corners of 
the world, bringing back premiums 
from afar to offset those sent out of 
the locality. A balance of trade is 
created including a fine example of 
the benefits of free trade. In doing 
this, it also builds payrolls and sup- 
ports business enterprise. The many 
companies in this Convention and in 
other similar organizations have a 
very far-reaching influence in pro- 
moting clearer conceptions of good 
business relations among the peoples 
of our various states, in addition to 
performing the specific purposes for 
which organized. 

How often we have heard that the 
public holds a highly favorable atti- 
tude toward the institution of life in- 
surance. If I made such a statement, 
both it and I would be well received. 
Though somewhat trite, it is none the 
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CEMENT RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 
POLICYHOLDER 








companies. 


ever. 


of do'lars of 


conception.” 





*LJNMINDFUL of the hgh proportion of those assets 

which belong to him and his fellow po!icyholders, 
he is not even lukewarmly interested in the rate or 
multiplicity of the various taxes leveled against life 


and other activities detrimental to the business, and 
hence his property, | have no doubt. 
a greatly changed emphasis in published data, how- 
He can be awakened, and he will feel different- 
ly, if he is brought to think of himself and those like 
him as owners in fact of these companies, and not as 


a holder of small policies in companies with billions 


should dwell more on the amount of insurance we have 
undertaken to pay. 
ties. A different emphasis might lead to a different 


THE AVERAGE 
POLICYHOLDER 


That we may enlist his interest in these 


It will require 


assets. We talk too much of size. We 


Our assets then become necessi- 

















less intensely popular. After all, with 
an eye to the press, we are expected 
to indulge in back slapping, if not in 
a little refined puffing. In such case, 
you would expect me to prove the 
obvious by reciting the immense re- 
serves held, the increase in them in 
the past year, the staggering amount 
of insurance in force that keeps 
America first, and many other com- 
plimentary things that might be said 
about the business. I hope I have 
satisfied these necessities in part. We 
and others are rightfully impressed, 
and though by early training an Ac- 
tuary, I am still boy enough to gasp 
at the amazing aggregate. With you, 
I am readily convinced that the bulk 
of our business is honestly done on 
right principles. Like you, I am 
pleased and proud to have a small 
part in it. 


Ground to Be Covered 


While these and many other points 
of excellence could be paraded, no one 
would insist that we have attained 
perfection. We have come a long way, 
and the proof of substantial correct- 
ness in the principles we have fol- 
lowed is attested by the confidence 
shown by the buying public. We must, 
however, be constantly alert to 
changes in conditions and needs, 
which make mandatory a revaluation 
of our procedures, if we are to con- 
tinue in popularity and success. 

It might be worthwhile to examine 
briefly into the character of that good 
public opinion we are supposed to 


enjoy. It would seem pertinent to 
take the case of the average policy- 
holder and to look back at the indus- 
try from his point of view. He is the 
holder of one or two policies aggre- 
gating about $2,500 of insurance. He 
is quite confident that the proceeds of 
his policies will be paid as death bene- 
fits to his widow. To that extent, he 
and those like him, hold a good opin- 
ion of life companies. That, of course, 
is an important consideration and we 
are gratified that it is so. Even at 
that, I suspect that his confidence 
wavered ever so slightly in 1933. 

He is constantly reminded through- 
out the year that billions of insur- 
ance, backed by billions of assets, is 
held by millions like himself. He is 
convinced beyond peradventure that 
the business is colossal, and his confi- 
dence is due in large part to the mag- 
nitude of these figures. The knowl- 
edge that he is of small significance 
individually is compensated by the 
confirmation of his own good judg- 
ment in putting his money on a sure 
thing. He also has other ideas, how- 
ever. Pretty generally, he is of the 
opinion that companies with such bal- 
ance sheets are rolling in wealth and 
the power he believes to accompany it. 
Specifically, therefore, when we find 
him as a juror, he is put to no great 
test, and no unreasonable burden is 
put upon his conscience when he is 
asked to decide between a company 
with millions of assets on the one 
hand, and on the other, a doubtful 
claim on a small policy like his own, 
held by a widow. 
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Unmindful of the high proportion 
of those assets which belong to him 
and his fellow policyholders, he is not 
even lukewarmly interested in the 
rate or multiplicity of the various 
taxes leveled against life companies. 
That we may enlist his interest in 
these and other activities detrimental 
to the business, and hence his prop- 
erty, I have no doubt. It will require 
a greatly changed emphasis in pub- 
lished data, however. He can be 
awakened, and he will feel differently, 
if he is brought to think of himself 
and those like him as owners in fact 
of these companies, and not as a 
holder of small policies in companies 
with billions of dollars of assets. We 
talk too much of size. We should 
dwell more on the amount of insur- 
ance we have undertaken to pay. Our 
assets then become necessities. A dif- 
ferent emphasis might lead to a differ- 
ent conception. 


Proof of Indifference 

If we are so highly held in the pub- 
lic’s esteem, it seems queer that al- 
most never do representatives of that 
great segment of the public find 
themselves on juries trying insurance 
eases. They seem to have been espe- 
cially scarce on the leading disability 
eases and in those in which doubt ap- 
peared as to whether particular in- 
sureds met death by accident or sui- 
cide. Without attempting to enlarge 
upon the many supposed miscarriages 
and strained constructions that will 
occur to many of you, let me by il- 
lustration carry the general observa- 
tion I have in mind to the particular. 

Just as the life insurance lawyer 
and policy draftsman were unim- 
pressed by the experience of their 
colleagues in auto liability or other 
insurance, so today, too often, are we 
scornful of straws in the legislative 
mind. These are days of first and 
second special legislative sessions, and 
in this year, over forty thousand bills 
affecting insurance were tossed into 
legislative hoppers. Only a part was 
directly aimed at the life business, 
but there indeed is the nub of the 
question. Of what possible concern 
to a life company, you may ask, are 
bills to create state workmen’s com- 
pensation funds, or bills to levy a sur- 
charge on fire insurance premiums 
for the support of firemen’s insolvent 
pension funds? No concern immedi- 
ately, of course, but what of it when 
both of them have become law, and 
the force of those precedents is be- 
hind companion bills to create state 
insurance funds of all kinds, and to 
levy a surcharge, this time, on life 
insurance premiums for the support 
of policemen’s insolvent pension 
funds. If in smugness, we pull apart 











ostrich-like or even worse, chuckling 
up our sleeves because we are not 
immediately affected, we may later 
find a ring of fire encompassing us. 
The same warning is pertinent when 
we are considering bills aimed at in- 
dustrial insurance when we _ write 
none of it, or stock companies whe. 
we are mutual, etc. We must have 
something more than a sympathetic 
awareness if we are not to be « 
guifed, for again and oddly enough, 
that part of the public which holds 
the highly favorable attitude is hi 
infrequently found these days in le 
islative chambers. Surely, a closer 
interest between all forms of insur- 
ance is now indicated. 

With reference to legislative work. 
our organization appears to be in 
good order thanks to capable work in 
the manager’s office, the availability 
of the excellent services of our vari- 
ous state vice-presidents, and our lo- 
cal companies. We are pleased to give 
grateful recognition to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers and to the individual commis- 
sioner. We should know our com- 
missioner. We should see that he 
knows us and our business sufficiently 
well to have confidence in us. What- 
ever may be his politics or his ideas 
on insurance, the average legislator 
knows that the commissioner is put in 
office to watch the insurance compa- 
nies and to protect the interest of the 
policyholder and the state. Our great- 
est aid is the insurance commissioner. 


Effect on Legislation 


We are now realizing how much we 
are dependent upon public sentiment 
in the matter of legislation. It is well 
to remember we are constantly mold- 
ing public opinion by our own state- 
ments and acts and those of our sales 
force. We have had an example in 
1905 of what follows a public senti- 
ment aroused by publicized abuses in 
the life insurance field. We are af- 
forded a current example in the field 
of public utilities and investment 
banking and big industry. Indica- 
tions are that severe things are done 
under emergency—some of them not 
standing the test of later experience. 
It is important to us to know that we 
will have a hearing if and when such 
an occasion should occur in our busi- 
ness. This can be assured if in the 
meantime we have won public ap- 
proval; it may be denied to us if the 
public is not our friend. Let us stop 
and think about this. The best way 
is to tell the world freely and frank- 
ly about our business. Here is where 
newspapers and trade papers come in. 
We should seek more friends among 
representatives of the press. We can 





make confidants of the managing edi- 
tors—our confidences are safe with 
them. They will recognize life insur- 
ance as one of the great human inter- 
est stories, will be interested in its 
welfare and will then be our best 
friends and advocates before the bar 
of public opinion. They cannot be if 
they do not understand. This does 
not come easy to the average life in- 
surance executive. Perhaps his great- 
est obstacle is isolation. By point of 
view, by habits of thought and of 
work, lack of recreation and even by 
the very prominence of his position, 
the head of a successful business 
tends to become shut off from the out- 
side world unless he determinedly re- 
sists the tendency. It is in such man- 
ner, however, we can best prepare for 
those periodic times when for one rea- 
son or another legislative action may 
be tempted to unnecessary or unwise 
lengths. 


Good Will Is Fickle 


History shows that public good will 
is fickle. It is not always bestowed 
upon merit—it is sometimes withheld 
for very immaterial reasons. It can 
be alienated by the unscrupulous, ir- 
responsible agitator or propagandist, 
or the clever distorter of statistics. 
We hear too much these days from 
red and other agitators, those destruc- 
tive and salacious critics with no for- 
ward looking plans of their own who 
are interested only in destroying all 
established order. Nevertheless, we 
may have vulnerable points in more 
or less innocent practices, on which 
this type of person can feed, and these 
may promote lack of confidence as 
effectively as selfish abuse of privi- 
lege by management, or as much as 
continued unsound company practices. 
It is interesting to speculate on some 
of these possibilities. To approach 
from a little different angle, let us 
suppose this convention to be pos- 
sessed of full power to legislate for 
and regulate the industry, a ridicu- 
lous assumption, of course, but it may 
be interesting to indulge our fancies 
and to ask ourselves what we might 
do in that event. 

It is pretty safe to say we would 
first reduce premium and _ license 
taxes and fees to a point approximat- 
ing proper costs of supervision and 
that we would make a strong effort 
to have them uniform. 

We would undoubtedly retain su- 
pervision and would want it to include 
the most competent and thorough ex- 
amination. We would legislate to em- 
phasize the trust assumed in caring 
for policyholders’ funds—to minimize 
chance-taking—to eliminate vices and 
to deal as liberally in our policies as 
can be. (Continued on next page) 
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PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE 
OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, FROM 1917 TO 1936, INCLUSIVE 




















































































































































AVERAGES 
NAMES OF COMPANIES 1917|1918)1919) 1920) 1921/1922) 1923/1924/1925/1926|1927|1928} 1929) 1930) 1931| 1932} 1933|1934/1935/1936| 1917 | 1922 | 1927 | 1932) 1917 
to to to to to 
1981 | 1926 | 1931 | 1936; 1936 
i xictbndeanetenes 4.58 .83)6.71/6.26) 5.54/6.65/7.95/9. 50/9 20/8 31) 8.27) 8.67) 9.17/11.33)10 49/7 9416 a 5.04) 8.77| 8.72) 7 59) 8.20 
ETRE Se ARR IRS RIE 2.60 .74|3.70}4.58| 3.36/3.69)4. 44/4. 56/4. 80/4. 68) 5.08) 5.32) 6.20) 7.96) 8 18/7.54'6.625.17| 2.77) 4.01) 5.23) 5.77) 5.09 
Connecticut General. ................. 4.16 .76)6.53)4.49) 6.89|7.24/8. 13)8.39/8.18/8.22| 8.24) 9.36) 9.41/11.44)10 81/8 97|7.77:7.45| 4.91) 7.20) 8.57) 8.76) 7.70 
Connecticut Mutual sks dbanendeleawiel 3.90 .20)5.43)5. 12) 4. 61/4.82/5.05/4 97/4 91/5 O01) 4 88) 5.61) 6.53) 8.44) 8 467.3116 194.990) 4.24) 4.91) 5.49) 7.07) 4.93 
Equitable, New York.................. 4.18 .60)6.69/6.92) 5.80)5.83)5.43/6.03/5 86)5.58) 5.45) 6.47) 7.14) 8.87) 8 38/6.51/4.92.4.42) 4.69) 5.91) 6.17] 6.73) 6.08 
Equitable, Des Moines. 5.50 63)}6.06/6.76) 5.37)5.43/4.81/5.24|5.74|5.32) 4.94) 5.30) 6.27|10.34) 8 54/7. 15/6 17.28 5.22) 4.60) 4.61) 6.61) 5.96 
Guardian, New York.................. 5.40 .82}6. 64/7 06) 5.87)5.90)6 00/5.80/5.41/5.04) 5.19) 5 99) 6.62) 8.79) 8 88/7 83/6. 74\5.50| 5.25) 603) 5.76) 7.55) 6.46 
Tn a iechetecsheaneemen 5.19 .86|7.16)5.79| 4.22)4.27|4.28)4.61/4.85/4.97| 4.47| 5.57) 5.86] 7.65) 7 29/5.94/4.91/4 25) 5.82) 4.61) 5.10 6.05) 5.82 
EE nacentidducudeudwenswen 5.08 .32/6.67/5.77| 5.42/6. 19|5.57/5.60)5.86/5.65| 6.06) 7.09) 8.13/10.87/10 10)y 48/8 40/6.84) 5.51) 5.74) 6.62) 9 10) 7.13 
NEEDY sine ececcenssunsknaeun 6.55 .08}9.82/9.45| 6.89/8.35|7.70/7.41/5.78/5.96) 7.36) 8.47/11. 42)10.92/10 01/8 06/6.29/5.11) 6.22) 7.14) 7.86) 8.26) 7.68 
Massachusetts Mutual 3.42 .08/3 91/3.62) 3.51/3.84/3.95)4.92/4.02/3.95) 4.16) 4.90) 5.20) 6.91) 7 60/6.04/5.28)4.74) 3.44) 3.65) 4.47) 6.12) 4.67 
Metropolitan.......... 5.85 77 050)8.67 6. 36/6. 88/5 30/5.71/6.35)6 19) 6.44] 8.26) 9.62/12.20/12 03/9.77/8.09/6 01; 7.38) 6.46) 7.48) 9.57) 7.89 
Mutual Benefit, N. J... 2.01 .62 2.12)2. 14) 2.00/2. 19/2. 25/2. 41|2.33|2.48| 2.73] 3.40) 3.87| 6.68] 8. 16/6.26)4.7013.28) 1.81) 2.35; 2 71) 5.10) 3.28 
Mutual, New York 3.99 .39/6.20/5.07| 4.95/5.61/4.83/4.37/4.19/3.81) 3.66) 4.11] 4.96) 6.96) 8.80/6.55/4.84/3.93) 4.38) 4.89) 4.21) 6.37) 4.97 
SG ee 3.10 .76)4.02/4.38)| 3.05/3.49|3.82/3.58/4.15/3.99| 3.83) 4.56) 5.18) 7.18) 7.32)3.53/4.60/3.87| 3.04) 3.71) 4 34) 5.89) 4.37 
Pl, <acocessgnetecehndeaiel 2. 84/2. .66/4.05/3.28} 2.93/3.40/3 20/3. 18|3. 10/2. 76) 2.86) 3.36) 3.57) 6.37| & 49/4.82/4 903.54) 2.97) 3.18) 3.13) 4.79) 3.55 
SMELL baiitis odiiteudadstedhindeal 3.62 .04/5.40/4.93| 4.55/4. 78/4. 70/4.83/4.92/4.71| 5.02) 5.24) 5.95) 7.69) 7 28/5.71/4.80/3.96) 4.16) 4.75) 5 19) 5.89) 5.20 
Northwestern Mutual................. 2.45/2. .08/}2.99/2. 68} 2.46/2.53/2.41/2.38/2.44/2.40) 2.40) 2.84) 3.44] 4 93) 4.95/4.61/3.52/2.80) 2.31) 2.46) 2.69) 4.62) 3.01 
Pacific Mutual t . 13.99/3. .20/5.56/6.09| 5. 13/6. 10/6.11/6.03/5.77/5.19) 5.12) 6.17) 6.53) 8.81) 7.94/5.41/5.43)1.42) 3.96) 6.37) 5.78) 6.02) 5.74 
ie ee od hae adicpeie 3.58 .93}3.82/3.80) 4.01/3.66/3.41/3.49/3.62/3.50) 4.04) 5.75) 6.18) 7.18) 7.51/6.27|5 90/4.60; 3.42) 3.82) 4.70) 6.26) 4.77 
SS ESR, © 3.33 .02)4.10}4.08) 3.57/3.71/4. 16/4.48/4 98)4.93| 4.69) 5.32) 5.74) 7.36) 7 64/5.60/5.00/3.75| 3.27) 4.01) 5.14) 5 99) 4.87 
Provident Mutual..................... 4.89 .61/5.20)5.39) 4. 75/4. 83/5. 10/4. 89\5. 26/5. 11) 5.16) 5.89) 6.81) 9.30) 8.88/7.52/6.204 61; 4.56) 4.99) 5.65) 7.35) 5.67 
i RR ES RI 3.24 -41/4.28/3.82| 3.41/4.19/3.68}4.31/4 76|5.49| 7.21| 8.41) 8.02/10.35| 9. 46/7.71/6.61/4.55| 3.60] 3.59) 6.98) 7.66) 6.31 
IN din cccccdccessh i¥eeanats 3.46 . 10/3. 60/3. 16 3.06/3.40/3.40 .21)3.31/3.01| 3.03) 3.63) 4.03) 5.33 i oe 63} 3.16} 3.24) 3.40) 5.08) 3.76 
sia eueadiadeehanhenkeantnae 5. 60/4. : 13/5.95/6.26| 6.34/7.12|7.20/7.86/8.68|8.99| 9.32) 9.53/10.49 11.88}10 45/7 .56/6.08)4 .91 4.76; 7.06) 9.40/11.18) 8.18 
TS ERLE 4.4413. r .23|5.02/4.38| 3.64/3.72/4.22/4.35/4.50/4.22) 4.62) 5.33) 6.89/12.07/11.07/7.91|5.76.4.67| 3.95) 4.07) 5.13) 8.54) 5.40 
Union Mutual, Me.................... 4.61/4. 46/4.86/4.97| 4.45/4.38/4.37/4. 17|4.04/4.26| 5.91) 7.74) 6.29] 7.79) 6 61/6.45)10.72'5.91) 4.45) 4.47) 5 67) 7.06) 5.40 
IA, ccnpuddecckechocsccubees 8. 95/8.5017.51/6.66|9.08/9.99/10,97/9.36/8.53/8.41/7. 84/9. 40/10. 88)13. 12/13 .36/15.64) 9 92/7.32/12.95.9.59) 8.14) 9.41) 11.00/13.09/10.40 
Average (28 companies)............. 4 13)8.95|4.0414.45 6.35)5.64 4.96/5. 24/4. 76|5.07\5.32/5.29| 5.71| 6.73| 7.43| 9.60] 9 41/7.65|6.40/4.88| 4.70] 5.11] 6.16) 7.63] 6.16 
t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratio 


covers the period July 22, 1936 through December 31, 1936. 


Group insurance and industrial business excluded. 


In considering ratios, following factors must be noted: Intermediate business of individual 


companies carrying high lapse rates are included; variation in segregation of Terminations as between surrender, lapse and expiries between com- 


panies occasions variations in the combined rate. 





Would we think it wise to continue 
to show in our Gain and Loss Ac- 
count large mortality margins ficti- 
tiously called “gains” or “profits”— 
upon which clever distortionists base 
claims of huge overcharges to policy- 
holders? Or would we feel this is 
sufficiently answered by explaining 
how our actuaries properly adjust all 
this in the amount charged for load- 
ing and in the dividend distribution. 
and do we think that the policyholder 
believes our actuary will adjust it in 
his or in our favor? Are the so-called 
losses from loading in the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit a similar point of vul- 
nerability worthy of our attention? 
If we would avoid the supplying of 
such ammunition to those who are 
unfriendly, would we proceed by 
abandoning the Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit—(a useful tool to those who 
understand it)—or would we consider 
the possibilities of a mortality table 
for premiums and reserves based on 
current experience under which gains 
from mortality would be less and loss 
from loading reduced or eliminated? 
It is obvious that the choice of a mor- 
tality table involves many other fac- 
tors of large import, but the questions 
asked assume a prominence today 
greater than ever before. 

What would be our approach in the 
field of cash values? Would we con- 
tinue to promise payment of the re- 
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serve in cash, and at the same time 
guarantee to increase reserves at a 
rate of interest not usually obtainable 
if we keep liquid enough to meet the 
first of these undertakings? Or wovld 
we endeavor to find an acceptable 
basis of cash value which will retain 
the popularizing advantages of this 
policy feature, and at the same time 
sufficiently safeguard our companies 
from hazards of which we were given 
a glimpse in 1932 and 1933? I won- 
der if it is genera!ly realized that by 
basing cash values on a table of re- 
serves somewhat lower than those 
now used for standards of solvency, 
an enormous advantage could be 
made to accrue to our companies in 
times of great national stress. It 
could be made possible then to value 
policy liabilities on the lower table 
thus temporarily freeing substantial 
amounts of surplus. Actuarial sol- 
vency would still be retained, and an- 
other powerful bulwark would be 
provided to assure the safety of 
American Life Insurance. Would we 
be interested in exploring this field 
in our consideration of this question? 

Would we consider the policyholder 
who surrenders for cash—thus re- 
quiring partial liquidation of com- 
pany assets and terminating all fur- 
ther relations with the company—to 
be worth as much to the company as 
the one who takes paid-up insurance 


and continues to some extent to con- 
tribute to company operations? In 
other words, would we give equal sur- 
render values to each? 

Having determined upon a proper 
portion of the reserve for the man 
who takes the paid-up Insurance Op- 
tion, would we continue to use it as 
a net single premium and thus imply 
insurance can be given without a 
carrying charge or would we use some 
expense loading? 

In the case of extended insurance, 
would we continue to base the term 
on the Reserve Table, in which the 
mortality bears no relation to that of 
extended insurance, or would we place 
it on a table representing the mortal- 
ity which we have learned will be 
experienced? 

What would be our attitude toward 
guaranteeing interest on policy settle- 
ment funds for periods of time that 
might run as much as 50 to 100 years 
after issuance of the policy? Is it 
safe to guarantee action under condi- 
tions which we cannot possibly fore- 
see? If not, would we attempt to 
find some more prudent course which 
would still retain the great useful- 
ness and high popularity of these 
provisions? 

Would we feel satisfied with the 
adequacy of present investment laws? 
Can we assure the public there will 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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The cyclone of 1895 
took heavy toll of the city of 
Saint Louis. Some 8,500 
buildings were wrecked and 
hundreds killed. Many were 
the homes, left without sup- 
port, that blessed the stabil- 
ity of the Saint Louis 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Since 1857 the Saint 
Louis Mutual has come suc- 
cessfully through many 
It has 


proved that intelligent, eco- 


such trying times. 


nomical management leads 
to safety and enduring suc- 


cess. 


There is a better future 
in a company with a good 


past. 
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A Billion Dollar Estate, 









... the line that never ends... 


See them as they pass: the widows who never had to 
face stark want: youngsters whose education didn’t 
halt when their fathers passed away; men whose sun- 
set years are comfortable and carefree; mothers who are 
giving their youngsters a real start in life—an endless 
procession of people who enjoy financial security be- 
cause of the Northwestern Mutual . . . These are people 
who share in assets exceeding a billion dollars. They 
profit from the wise counsel of Northwestern Mutual 
representatives, who are sound business men, specialists 
skilled in moulding insurance plans to fit individual 
needs ... This is the endless line of those who know 
their company’s enviable 80-year record . . . its steadily 
mounting strength . . . the ability of its management 
that offers life insurance at cost . . . It is an inspiring 
procession, this line that never ends. And it speaks to 
you a message of hearts at ease and minds at peace... 
a tribute to the Northwestern Mutual—strong, trusted, 
friendly—an unfailing assurance of “a safe tomorrow 
for you and yours.” 


Send the coupon for booklet entitled “Your Part of a 
Billion Dollar Estate” 
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SURVIEWS 


Lock the Cash Drawer 


Recommendation that the cash loan 
provision in life insurance policies be 
abolished through change in state 
laws was made by Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, president of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life of Montclair, N. J., and 
of the Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va., 
in the general session of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention Annual Meeting 
in Chicago. Mr. Lounsbury said that 
in the aggregate it appears this pro- 
vision does more harm than good to 
all parties to the contract, the insured, 
the beneficiary and the company. He 
advocated that the life insurance fra- 
ternity work consistently, intelligent- 
ly and determinedly to bring about 
the law modification. 

Mr. Lounsbury said the real pur- 
pose of life insurance is protection. 
The policy is a special form of invest- 
ment for a specific purpose. The 
equity in the policy without doubt be- 
longs to the insured, but to borrow 
against it is to jeopardize the protec- 
tion. Mr. Lounsbury said emphatical- 
ly the insured should not have the 
privilege of so borrowing, because in 
addition to his own future well being, 
that of his family or other third 
party beneficiary is involved. “Any- 
thing which vitiates or in any way 
jeopardizes that protection defeats 
the purpose for which the contract 
was entered into,” Mr. Lounsbury 
said. “And sad experience has shown 
that in the aggregate, defeat of that 
purpose has been the net effect of the 
cash loan privilege.” A point to re- 
member, he said, is that while banks 
scrutinize their clients’ reasons for 
borrowing, life insurance companies 
have no option; no right to scrutinize 
the purpose and no right to demand 
that the loan be repaid. 


Repayment Problem 


“There is no source of ready cash 
quite so free of redtape or supervision 
as the loan provision of a life policy,” 
Mr. Lounsbury said. “Human nature 
being what it is, the policyholder taps 
his insurance equity for any and all 
purposes except the sound one of ac- 
tual need. There are relatively few 
exceptions. Those loans are rarely 
repaid, and in hundreds of thousands 
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of cases the ultimate result is the loss 
of the insurance itself. The bene- 
ficiary is out of luck from the very 
day that loan is made.” He pointed 
out that the insurance value is re- 
duced by the amount of the loan and 
there is the heightened danger of 
lapse, with loss margin of value to 
maintain the policy in force. 

So far as the company is concerned, 
the loan provision requires maintain- 
ing a larger cash reserve than other- 
wise would be necessary. Handling 
cost on small loans is out of all pro- 
portion to the return received. Newly 
loaned policies, he said, immediately 
take on the high lapse ratio of first 
year policies. There is thus financial 
loss and wastage. The borrower for 
a worthwhile purpose, Mr. Lounsbury 
said, always will have access to facil- 
ities of a bank. 

He quoted Insurance Director Pal- 
mer of Illinois, who in an address at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York last year similarly criticised 
the cash loan provision, saying ade- 
quate legislation should be adopted in 
the states to permit life companies to 
issue policies with most liberal pro- 
visions for premium loans and ex- 
tended or paid-up insurance—possibly 
with 100 per cent application of the 
reserve for this purpose—but not sub- 
ject to surrender for cash, nor with 
the reserve available for any other 
purpose but a premium loan. 


Discounting Trouble 


“The institution of life insurance 
did not meet the emergency of recent 
years, through which it has passed 
successfully, by what was done dur- 
ing the course of the emergency. The 
emergency was met because character 
had been inherent in the management 
of the business during those quiet 
periods, when disaster was not to be 
seen on every hand.” Thus did Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, epitomize the reason for 
the stability of life insurance during 
the period of economic stress to the 
American Life Convention in Chicago. 
Speaking on the subject of “Assets,” 
Mr. Lincoln said character is the fun- 
damental asset of any sound business 
and that it is just as important to 


exercise it in good times as in bad 
times. “Worthless securities pur- 
chased in good times, during a lapse 
of character on the part of manage- 
ment,” he continued, “would have had 
no value in times of depression, no 
matter how high the character of 
management during the emergency) 
itself.” 

He pointed out that the use of cha: 
acter as a test of the value of secu 
ities had enabled the life insurance 
companies of America to aid, without 
financial embarrassment, millions of 
individuals during the depression by 
the payment of some $20,000,000,000 
to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

Drawing an analogy between the 
great flood and the depression, Mr. 
Lincoln said: “How many arks rode 
the flood of the last seven years | 
shall not undertake to say, but the 
ark of life insurance did ride that 
flood and those that were with lif 
insurance in that ark must surely say 
that it constituted much comfort to 
them in the midst of the flood. How 
well the ark of life insurance rod 
that flood is known on every hand. 
When that ark set sail upon the flood 
of depression in the year 1929 it bore 
with it the holders of 130,000,000 poli- 
cies distributed among the people of 
the United States and Canada, and 
its physical strength consisted in $18,- 
800,000,000 of assets. As the flood 
receded, the 68,000,000 people in that 
ark at the end of 1936, hold 2,000,000 
more policies than were held in 1929.” 


Measure of Worth 


Mr. Lincoln then explained that at 
the end of 1936, life insurance assets 
had increased to a total of $26,800,- 
000,000, despite the fact that during 
the depression 25,000,000 persons had 
been paid $20,000,000,000, including 
dividends, and exclusive of an _ in- 


crease of $1,000,000,000 in policy 
loans. 
“Behind those assets which are 


listed in a balance sheet as a measure 
of a company’s worth,” Mr. Lincoln 
said, “lies what might be considered 
the fundamental asset of every com- 
pany, the character of the men who 
constitute its management. The value 
in dollars of those listed assets de- 
pends in turn upon the character of 
the individuals and _ corporations 
whose obligations are included in the 
portfolio of securities in which the 
funds of the business have been in- 
vested. The real value of every asset 
is fundamentally based upon human 
factors, and primarily upon the de- 
gree of character displayed in the 
effort to maintain those property val- 
ues not only for the sake of the bor- 
rower himself, but also with equal 
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solicitude for the sake of the lender’s 
security. This factor is fundamental 
to the success of any enterprise. Its 
importance to the business of life in- 
surance takes on special significance 
because of the nature of the trust 
imposed on life insurance manage- 
ment.” 
* 2 


Policy Loan Ethics 

Policyholders and beneficiaries of 
life insurance policies have instinc- 
tively, and quite properly, expected 
management to so conduct the affairs 
of their companies as to leave no 
doubt concerning the payment of all 
obligations at maturity, Mr. Lincoln 
pointed out. “Yet,” he continued, 
“these policyholders and these bene- 
ficiaries must not overlook the fact 
that the ability of their life insurance 
companies to pay their policy obliga- 
tions rests, in turn, upon the payment 
by those to whom the money of policy- 
holders has been loaned, of their re- 
spective obligations for the -due re- 
payment of such borrowed funds. 
Unless we in the life insurance busi- 
ness shall have loaned policyholders’ 
money to borrowers of character, it 
might prove difficult to meet our own 
obligations in times of stress. And 
so it is important that the 68,000,000 
policyholders of the institution of life 
insurance shall realize the importance 
of character not only as an asset of 
their companies but also as a national 
asset, the foundation of all worth- 
while relations of trust and confi- 
dence, large and small. 

“And the annoying phase of the 
whole thing is that some policyhold- 
ers and some public officials would 
appear sometimes to be thinking only 
of the obligation resting on the com- 
pany in the belief that borrowers are 
justified in ignoring their own solemn 
obligations.” 

Mr. Lincoln told how life insurance 
had resisted efforts to “entice the 
business into more speculative types 
of investment during the days of the 
‘new economic era,’ when limitless 
profits seemed to lie at the end of the 
rainbow. Life insurance executives 
were then the subject of pitying ob- 
servations, o> worse, by some of the 
so-called wise men of those days,” he 
said, “but the institution of life in- 
surance in the United States held to 
its charted course, to the ultimate 
satisfaction of both policyholders and 
beneficiaries.” 

2 a 


Investment Earnings 
Referring to the fact that there has 
been some reduction in the earnings 
of life insurance investments, Mr. 
Lincoln said that this came as a natu- 


ral result of the times through which 
we have been passing. 

“Unthinking persons,” he said, 
“have failed to understand some of 
these problems and their temporary 
nature, and that such fluctuations are 
to be expected in the business accord- 
ing to all previous experience. As a 
matter of fact, a considerable portion 
of the recent reduction in interest 
earnings on the investments in which 
policyholders’ money is represented 
has resulted from governmental activ- 
ity in the lending field and from the 
slowing up of demand and from the 
refinancing at current low interest 
rates, of the very soundest private 
securities, the issuers of which were 
in a position to take advantage of 
favorable market conditions. 

“We in the life insurance business 
must be dedicated to the proposition 
that our assets are something more 
than our stocks or bonds or mort- 
gages, something more than our 
buildings, our bank accounts,” Mr. 
Lincoln continued. “Our chief assets, 
and the chief assets of any business, 
of any institution, of government it- 
self, are to be found in the honor and 
honesty of deed and of word with 
which every transaction with custom- 
ers, with each other, with all citizens, 
shall be surrounded. Let us maintain 
our property assets with all that 
sound judgment which has brought 
them to their present state, but, along 
with these, let us guard with fidelity 
those greater and greater character 
assets, beside which our property as- 
sets will hold a relatively minor place 
in the eyes of all the people.” 


Slow U ptake 

A golden opportunity lies before 
life company officials and agents, D. 
Gordon Hunter, vice-president and 
agency manager of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, Hartford, Conn., told the 
Agency Section of the American Life 
Convention in its annual meeting. The 
course is clearly marked and the voy- 
age into the future will be just as 
smooth as the faith, courage and de- 
termination of the people in the insti- 
tution elect to make it. Much depends 
upon the kind of leadership which the 
institution possesses. 

Life insurance has done well on the 
underwriting side, he commented. 
Policies carefully selected and placed 
on the books at reasonable cost have 
been the greatest source of surplus 
earnings to companies and policyhold- 
ers and will continue so to be. How- 
ever, life insurance has lagged behind 
other businesses. He reported that, 
attending a conference of sales execu- 
tives recently, he learned that all were 
enjoying peak business, with forced 


expansion and tremendous percent- 
ages of increase. Life insurance was 
slower to go into depression, but, he 
said, has not come out of it as have 
other businesses. The curve of the 
general business of manufacturing 
and minerals has gone up more than 
40 per cent since the low of 1932, but 
life insurance sales have gone up only 
6 per cent over the low point, and at 
the end of 1936 were 40 per cent be- 
hind the average of other businesses. 

The chief reason, he said, does not 
lie in Social Security legislation, com- 
petition from other industries for 
man-power, and so forth, but lies 
within the institution. “We just do 
not know definitely what is wrong,” 
he said. “We do know that life in- 
surance is about the biggest business 
of all. It affects the happiness of 
more people than any other. It has 
the largest sales force of any busi- 
ness. And yet that sales force ap- 
parently has one of the lowest aver- 
age earnings per salesman. It has 
what appears to be one of the high- 
est percentages of failures and the 
lowest percentages of success. It has 
about the heaviest turnover. It cer- 
tainly appears to be involved with 
more problems than any other, and 
if we are going to solve some of these 
major problems we must be willing 
and have the courage to face the 
facts.” 

= = 


Cap Pistol Attack 


Mr. Hunter said this problem 
should immediately be given the seri- 
ous attention that it deserves. Deci- 
sion should be made to conduct the 
necessary research, find out what is 
wrong and the most scientific and 
practical answers. While other busi- 
nesses spend large appropriations 
for research, the life insurance insti- 
tutions are spending but 19/10,000 of 
1 per cent in cooperative research, 
and few are doing any research inde- 
pendently. Mr. Hunter said this was 
like using a cap-pistol instead of 
heavy artillery to blast out the vital 
data. 

The job should be tackled in a big 
way, he said, all companies cooperat- 
ing wholeheartedly by pooling data. 

“IT believe,” he said, “that any 
money devoted to finding the most 
successful ways of solidifying and re- 
building our sales force along scien- 
tific and long range lines will prove 
over the next 25 years to be the best 
investment of any we will make.” He 
set as the objective: “The production 
of an increasing quantity of quality 
business at a constantly decreasing 
cost by a compact group of men of 
whom the great majority are success- 
ful.” 
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American Life Convention Meets at Chicago 


Financial Section 

The Financial Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, which met 
throughout Tuesday, Oct. 12, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, de- 
voted its entire program to a presen- 
tation of background material and did 
not go into any of the specific prob- 
lems of life insurance investment. 
There were no life insurance men on 
the program, the speakers being en- 
tirely recruited from fields, rather, 
which afford an outlet for life insur- 
ance investment. The meeting was 
under the chairmanship of Alex Cun- 
ningham, young financial officer of 
the Montana Life of Helena. 

Although “The Real Estate Mort- 
gage in a Changing World” was the 
topic of an address by W. Walter 
Williams, a mortgage banker from 
Seattle, the speech really encompassed 
a survey of the country today from its 
technological, economic and Govern- 
mental aspects, Mr. Williams viewing 
all these factors as the real keys to 
the future of mortgage lending. Dis- 
cussing the technological phase, the 
speaker pointed out that there may be 
tremendous effects on the values of 
land and buildings as a result of sci- 
entific and technological progress. He 
ran through some of the inventions of 
the past 50 years to show the impor- 
tant changes they had wrought in real 
estate valuations both as to type and 
location and then threw out the pos- 
sibilities of continuing changes of this 
kind in the near future. 

What effect, he asked, on real estate 
holdings will result if chemists suc- 
ceed in extracting the oil of the future 
from coal? Suppose alcohol turns out 
to be the motor fuel of tomorrow and 
what of the development of chemical 
foods? What effect will television 
have on the motion picture industry 
and consequently on theater proper- 
ties and their environment? These 
changes, when and if they come, Mr. 
Williams said, come suddenly and the 
real estate situation changes color in- 
stantly with them. Turning to eco- 
nomic questions Mr. Williams sees 
real estate following the fate of eco- 
nomic ideas good or bad. He considers 
an unbalanced budget to be a dan- 
gerous thing for mortgage lending in- 
terests as a serious deterrent to re- 
covery and views in similar light the 
undisturbed profits tax. 

Charles R. Hook, president of the 
American Rolling Mill Co., was called 
in by the convention to tell life insur- 
ance financial officers what they can 
do to help protect their industrial se- 
curities. Mr. Hook sees the American 
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system of business being threatened 
at the present time and the best ad- 
vice he could offer was to urge those 
present to actively join in the fight 
to preserve that system. 

Final speaker of the morning ses- 
sion was Dr. Melchior Palyi, econo- 
mist from the University of Chicago, 
who delivered a wise and witty ad- 
dress on international monetary con- 
ditions. Managed monetary systems, 
he said, are an attempt to practice on 
the social body corrective methods 
which have been successfully intro- 
duced by science on the human body. 
The difference, he said, was that sci- 
entists could experiment first on dogs. 
But the dog, Dr. Palyi said, doesn’t 
know what you’re doing to him. When 
you attempt to manage society, as in 
monetary policies, the patient sees the 
operation coming and reacts in a dif- 
ferent way than he is supposed to, 
or might be expected to. 

Following luncheon, the financial 
section again convened and heard a 
trio of experts talk on the main fac- 
tors in their fields which affect the 
value of the securities of those fields 
as an insurance investment. These 
speakers were: Bernard F. Weadock, 
of the Edison Electric Institute, on 
utilities; Donald D. Conn, on the 
transportation crisis; and Laurence R. 
Lunden, investment counsel, on bond 
selection. 











A.L.C. ELECTIONS 


New section officers of the American 
Life Convention were elected Tuesday 
as follows: 

FINANCIAL SECTION—Chairman, 
Alex Cunningham, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Montana Life at Helena; 
secretary, Don F. Roberts, treasurer of 
the Acacia Mutual Life at Washington, 
D. C. 

LEGAL SECTION—Chairman, Robert 
A. Adams, general counsel of the Amer- 
ican United Life of Indianapolis; secre- 
tary, Howard W. Kacy, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life. 

INDUSTRIAL SECTION—Chairman, 
F. M. Nettleship, agency secretary of the 
Equitable Life of Washington, D. C.; 
secretary, T. J. Mohan, vice-president in 
charge of field-work for the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance of Baltimore. 

As this issue of The Spectator goes to 
press, it seems more than likely that the 
next president of the American Life Con- 
vention will be Harry R. Wilson, vice- 
president in charge of reinsurance for 
the American United Life of Indianapolis. 


Legal Section 


Normally quiet on its collective seat 
during annual meetings, the Legal 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion got a couple of pin pricks and 
came to active interest at its thirtieth 
yearly gathering in the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on Monday of 
this week. The two points were sharp- 
ened by Jelks H. Cabaniss, general 
counsel of the Protective Life of Bir- 
mingham; and by Dean Emeritus 
John H. Wigmore of Northwestern 
University’s School of Law. 

In a brilliant summary of decisions 
affecting the theory that insurance is 
not either state or interstate com- 
merce, Mr. Cabaniss advanced the 
definite possibility that conclusions 
that insurance is not commerce do not 
by any means remove the probability 
that it can, in effect, be regulated by 
Congress: His reasoning followed this 
course: Granted that insurance is not 
commerce nor interstate commerce 
(backed by decisions since the Paul vs. 
Virginia case in 1869), nevertheless 
the insurance business uses the “in 
strumentalities” of interstate com 
merce in many of its dealings. By 
“instrumentalities” he meant. the 
mails, transportation media, etc. Now 
then, it has been abundantly estab- 
lished that Congress has power to 
regulate the “instrumentalities” of 
commerce. Hence, without regulating 
insurance by name, Congress could 
nonetheless regulate insurance by 
regulating the “instrumentalities” 
used by insurance in its operations. 
Something like the Sino-Japanese war 
without a declaration of war! 

Also on Monday (first day of the 
Legal Section meetings prior to the 
annual meeting of the A.L.C.) Dean 
Wigmore of Northwestern University 
brought out the fact that there is a 
definite, nationwide feeling growing 
to the effect that Federal legislation 
and laws have gone far enough and 
that it is time to return to the idea 
of uniform legislation brought about 
by joint state action rather than by 
appeals to the central government for 
help in the solution of problems that 
might possibly be solved by laws. Such 
organizations as the Council of State 
Governments, the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, and others are now proceeding 
along those lines. That procedure is 
not always because of fear of the en- 
croachments of Federal bureaucracy, 
but is also predicated on the fact that 
uniform laws can sometimes be better 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Robbins in A.L.C. Report 
Discusses Soc. Sec. Act 


Nationwide uniformity of status 
as regards life insurance agents under 
the Social Security Act is not yet a 
fact, declared Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and counsel of the American Life 
Convention, in his annual report to 
that body in Chicago this week. De- 
spite decisions on the agency contracts 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life and 
Kansas City Life (made by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and declar- 
ing such agents “independent con- 
tractors”) there are now about twenty 
companies which are awaiting bureau 
ruling on their agency agreements. 
So far, the bureau has declined to 
issue any general ruling on the sub- 
ject, apparently feeling that the 
agency contracts of the various com- 
panies differ considerably in construc- 
tion and require individual treatment. 
How important this whole question is 
to the business can be inferred from 
the statement of Col. Robbins that, 
“If we are able to establish life insur- 
ance agents as ‘independent contrac- 
tors’ rather than ‘employees’ it has 
been estimated that the companies 
will be saved about $20,000,000 a year 
in taxation, when the full tax will 
have gone into effect.” 

In addition to pointing out that the 
A.L.C. has considered about 1000 bills 
affecting insurance during the past 
year, Col. Robbins cited the fact that 
in the investment field (for life insur- 
ance companies) mortgage loans are 
showing a decline in amount, that de- 
cline amounting to 8 per cent this 
year, up to Sept. 1, as against last 
year. The amount of real estate held 
by companies has remained practically 
stationary. 

Policy loans have shown a steady 
decrease, while the most pronounced 
increase in any investment has been in 
Government bonds. Company funds 
therein show an increase of 27 per 
cent for 1937 as against 1936 and 
stand at $4,480,000,0(0. State, county 
and municipal bonds total $1,292,000,- 
000, an increase of 7.2 per cent. The 
only other class of investment show- 
ing substantial increase is public util- 
ity bonds wherein the companies’ hold- 
ings are up 20 per cent over 1936 for 
a total of $2,935,000,000. 

On the subject of interest rates for 
Government issues, Col. Robbins said: 
“During the next five years more than 
fourteen billion of U. S. Treasury ob- 
ligations will mature and the Govern- 
ment naturally will do everything it 
can to maintain a low interest rate 
on the refinancing of these obligations 
on the long term basis because of the 
necessity for budget balancing which 
has not yet been accomplished.” 
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“But, Mr. Prospect, you've gotta buy it. It's our manager's 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary!" 


Actuaries Will Meet 
In Chicago Oct. 28 


Many subjects, of both theoretical 
and practical interest, will be treated 
at the fall meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries, to be held Oct. 
28 and 29, in Chicago at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, where the Ameri- 
can Life Convention is now meeting 
Among the papers to be presented 
are: “Coronary Artery Disease as a 
Problem in Insurance Selection,” by 
Annie Mary Lyle; “A Rapid Method 
of Graduating Select Mortality 
Rates,” by Edward H. Wells; “A 
Record of Business Insurance Under- 
writing,” by Perey H. Evans; “Costs 





John J. Moriarity 


of Insurance and Mortality Gains,” 
by Walter G. Bowerman. 

Papers presented at a previous 
meeting will be discussed by Henry H. 
Jackson, Frank D. Kineke, F. J. Me- 
Diarmid, Walter O. Menge, Rainard 
B. Robbins, C. O. Shepherd and E. B. 
Whittaker. 


John Moriarty Joins 
Yoemen Mutual Life 


The appointment of John J. Mori- 
arty as agency vice-president of the 
Yeomen Mutual Life, of Des Moines, 
has been announced by A. H. Hoff- 
man, president. For many years, Mr. 
Moriarty has been active in the af- 
fairs of the American Life Conven- 
tion. At the annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention in Toron- 
to, Canada, in October, 1932, he was 
elected secretary of the agency sec- 
tion and in October, 1933, was elected 
chairman. His appointment as chair- 
man of the Agency Committee of the 
Convention followed in 1934 and in 
1935 he was reappointed to that office. 
For three years he has served as a 
member of the Agency Committee of 
the Association of Life Officers. 

Mr. Moriarty was born in Chatham, 
New York on October 3, 1883. He is 
now located in Des Moines and will 
be joined there soon by his wife and 
John J., Jr., his 15-year-old son. 
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Cement Relations 
(Concluded from page 8) 


be no repetition of certain abuses in 
handling funds or assets, such as 
those responsible for some of the un- 
toward events of the last decade? Is 
there an over-emphasis on certain le- 
gal types which gives them an arti- 
ficially high price? Would it be pos- 
sible to give more encouragement to 
greater diversification? Are we sure 
the present basis of valuation of se- 
curities is one that will best promote 
a management of conservatism and 
security? 

What would be our ideas regarding 
surplus and contingency funds? The 
theories underlying present laws im- 
ply that it is unnecessary or unwise 


for a life insurance company to carry 
more than a fixed percentage of its 
assets in such funds. In the face of 
rigid tests for solvency and especially 
in the light of recent experience, 
would we conclude that those theories 
are sound and that such laws have 
stood well in the test of time—or 
would we find that the safety of our 
companies would be more adequately 
secured by some modification in them? 

Coming back to the matter of the 
publie’s good will, is there anything 
we would do to direct some of this 
high esteem to that great part of our 
man power which represents us in the 
field -so that our salesmen may be 
more welcome in the homes and busi- 
nesses of those who are eligible for 
insurance? Are we satisfied that the 








dreams. 








THAT COZY HOME 


across the street once existed only in 


Someone had the ambition and 
foresight to make it a reality. 
Someone put time, thought and 
money into its construction. 


If its owner dies, will his widow 
be able to keep it? 


Tell home-owners the answer. 
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means of approach and the equipment 
now provided to these field emissaries 
of ours are all that they should, or 
could be, so that the full potential 
influence of over 200,000 field men can 
be applied to winning and holding 
high esteem for their profession? The 
efforts of this large group, through 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and allied bodies to pro- 
mote public knowledge of life insur- 
ance and public good will, and to seek 
better equipment for agents, are most 
praiseworthy. How far would we go 
and what additional means would we 
find to supplement the self-efforts of 
these bodies? 

Obviously many additional matters 
would engage our attention if we here 
were clothed with all power to legis- 
late or control. No attempt is made 
to suggest a complete agendum, nor 
for that matter, to imply relative 
importance. If this discourse may 
stimulate or provoke other discussion, 
some gain will be had. It is hoped in 
addition, some postulates for action 
may result. 

Certainly it is no stretch of the 
imagination to believe that if such 
matters would engage our attention 
under the assumption made, it be- 
comes more impelling that we be 
about them now. How to translate our 
conclusions into action, however, is 
something else again. Neither this 
convention nor any other of the sig- 
nificant bodies representing branches 
of our business presumes to speak for 
the business as a whole. We have 
the means of recommending from 
within, so to speak, but lack the in- 
strumentality by which a coordinated 
conclusion of all branches, including 
supervisory, can be carried into ac- 
tion. I think we may be justifiably 
prophetic in suggesting that not far 
off, we shall produce unselfish men of 
vision who will insist upon and per- 
fect a coordinated action, where at the 
present time, we find little but ineffec- 
tiveness in the treatment of these 
problems. 

It has been my intention to ap- 
proach this subject in a spirit of self- 
questioning rather than that of a 
critic. If I may use a simile, I would 
liken our business to a great piece of 
machinery, so perfectly balanced, so 
attuned in all its parts, that neither 
eye nor ear perceives its motion. Con- 
sider then my remarks as the acts of 
one of the attendant mechanics, whose 
pride in the machine makes him ever 
watchful for any spots of dust or grit. 
This business, so much a part of me 
and of you, is such a magnificent 
thing in its conception, and in its ap- 
plication, that all of us in the dis- 
charge of our duties as trustees will 
let nothing cast a blemish on it. 
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To tame the wolf, indeed to keep him completely away from 
the door, is the principal benefit of life insurance. This result 
is enjoyed by the insured man himself as well as by his family. 
He lives with greater security; he builds a financial reserve. 
How true it is, in the modern view, that life insurance is really 


living insurance. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 


of 


Q. How does life insurance benefit the 
insured himself? 


A. One way is that it relieves him of worry 
about his family’s future. Another way is 
that it can be used to provide a retirement 
fund for himself. 


Q. What is one of the services which an 
Equitable agent will render? 


A. He will advise you how to arrange your 
Equitable life insurance on a program basis, 
fitted exactly to your needs and desires. 


Q. How can life insurance enable you to 
go into partnership with your young sonP 


A. Just start him on the Equitable’s new 
Juvenile Policy. Pay the premium yourself, 
and when your son is on his own, Iet him 
continue the payments. 


Q. Setting aside $10 a month, how much 
life insurance could you obtain? 


A. This depends on your age and the type 
of policy selected. For particulars, write 
to the Equitable Counselor. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N.Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 
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V erdict: 


Contractual Obligations in Change of Beneficiary 


to secure life insurance are many 
and varied, but the object which 
is always in view is protection. 


The original application made for 
insurance may be the result of a con- 
tract between individuals of which 
the issuing company would have no 
knowledge. By that contract the 
rights of the parties to the proceeds 
of the policy or to the policy itself 
may be established irrespective of 
how the policy may be drawn. 

In the original instance, it usually 
happens that the policy, as drawn, is 
in full conformity with the terms of 
the contract between the parties. Sub- 
sequent changes which take place, 
such as the possible estrangement be- 
tween husband and wife, may tempt 
one of the parties to vary the contract 
by having changes made in the policy 
of insurance without notifying the 
other parties to the collateral con- 
tract. When this is done and the 
event occurs under which the policy 
is payable, sharp conflict is presented 
as to who may be rightfully entitled 
to the proceeds. 

Such an instance is illustrative in 
Locomotive Engineers Mutual Life 
and Accident Insurance Association v. 
Locke, impleaded with Putnam, 251 
A.D. (New York) 146. On March 28, 
1918, the plaintiff insurance associa- 
tion had issued to Earl Locke, now 
deceased, a certificate of life insur- 
ance, wherein the defendant, Melissa 
I. Locke, was named as beneficiary. 
On June 2, 1927, the insured and his 
wife entered into a separation agree- 
ment containing, among other cove- 
nants, the following: 


Te: motives which prompt people 


“9, The husband * * * repre- 
sents that he has heretofore insured 
his life for $1500.00 in Locomotive 
Engineers Mutual Life and Accident 
Insurance Associa’ion under Cer- 
tificate No. 224165, Division No. 
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533, dated March 28th, 1918, pay- 
able to Isabel Locke (Melissa I. 
Locke), wife; * * * and the hus- 
hand in order to provide for the 
separate support and maintenance 
of the said wife, after his dea-h, 
will cause the said policies of insur- 
ance to be assigned to the wife in 
the event that said policies are not 
already and now payable to the 
wife, and the husband covenants 
and agrees that he will at all times 
hereafter maintain said insurance 
above mentioned in full force and 
effect in favor of the wife, and that 
he will promptly and punctually 
pay the premiums thereon as and 
when they and it shall severally be- 
come due and payable.” 


At the time such separation agree- 
ment was executed, the certificate of 
insurance was still effective. Follow- 
ing the execution of the separation 
agreement, the insured and his wife 
lived apart until his death. In this 
interval, the insured had taken up his 
residence as a boarder at the home of 
the defendant, Georgina Putnam. 


Following his death, both the de- 
fendant Locke and the defendant Put- 
nam laid claim to the proceeds of the 
policy. The insurance company 
brought an action in interpleader ask- 
ing leave to deposit the proceeds of 
the policy, $1,369.50, into Court and 
praying that the defendants, that is, 
both claimants, be directed to settle 
between themselves their rights or 
claims to the moneys due under the 
policy. 

In the Court of original jurisdic- 
tion, judgment had been rendered in 
favor of Georgina Putnam. The claim 
of the defendant Locke to the pro- 
ceeds rested upon the assertion that 
by the separation agreement made 
with her husband, the insured, she 
had acquired, for value, a vested in- 
terest in the insurance represented by 
the original certificate, and that such 
agreement constituted an equitable 
assignment of the insurance and that 


thereby, the insured was deprived of 
his right to subsequently change the 
beneficiary. 

Mrs. Putnam based her claim on 
the fact asserted by her that in Sep- 
tember, 1933, she sold at less than its 
true worth a confectionery business 
which she had conducted for a num- 
ber of years. This sale was made by 
her at the instance of the insured 
and upon his oral agreement that he 
would protect her financially during 
her lifetime, and in the event of his 
death he would make available to her 
the proceeds of his life insurance 
policy. 

With the moneys received from the 
sale, Mrs. Putnam established a 
boarding house where the insured 
lived until his death. 

In 1933, the constitution and by- 
laws of the insurance association 
were amended in order to accomplish 
an increase in premium rates. To 
effect this change, the insurance asso- 
ciation required that the then out- 
standing certificates had to be sur- 
rendered and exchanged for new cer- 
tificates to be issued for either the 
same amount of insurance, which 
called for an assessment for the in- 
creased premium, or for insurance in 
an amount less than the original cer- 
tificate, if the member decided to pay 
the old premium rate. 

One of the plaintiff’s representa- 
tives called upon the insured at the 
home of the defendant Putnam to 
make the change required on the cer- 
tificate of the insured which was still 
effective. To this representative, at 
the time of his visit, the insured 
stated in the presence of Mrs. Put- 
name that although she was not re- 
lated to him by blood, she was depen- 
dent upon him and that “he had 
promised to see her through.” 

The insured further stated that he 
would accept a new certificate from 
the plaintiff in the event that the 
defendant was named as beneficiary. 
Plaintiff later issued a new certificate 
in conformity with the insured’s in- 
structions naming the defendant Put- 
name as the beneficiary therein. It is 
as such named beneficiary that Mrs. 
Putnam claims the proceeds of the 
certificate. 

Nothing appears to indicate that 
the insured had disclosed to the plain- 
tiff’s representative the séparation 
agreement made some years before 
between himself and his wife. The 
question was whether, by reason of 
that agreement, the defendant Locke 
acquired a vested interest in the in- 
surance represented by the original 
1918 certificate sufficient in law to 
survive the issuance by the plaintiff 
in 1933 of a new certificate upon 














which rests the present claim of 


Georgina Putnam. 

The Court found that the separa- 
tion agreement was supported by 
legal consideration and that it con- 
tained a covenant by the insured at 
all times thereafter to maintain the 
insurance in full force and effect in 
favor of the defendant Locke—“in 
order to provide for her after his 
death.” 


The Court concluded that the de- 
fendant Locke, by reason of the sep- 
aration agreement of 1927, became 
vested with the right to the insurance 
represented by the original certificate. 
Having so concluded, it further held 
that her vested interest was not lost 
in 1933 when, by reason of the amend- 
ment of the plaintiff’s constitution and 
by-laws, the new certificate was issued 
in which the insured chose to desig- 
nate a different beneficiary. In so de- 
ciding, the Court spoke as follows: 


“The insurance represented by 
the new certificate was not new in- 
surance. The record indicates that 
the reason for the 1933 amendment 
of plain iff’s constitution and by- 
laws and the incidental issuance of 
new certificates of insurance was 
to bring about an increase in pre- 
mium rates. This is made clear by 
testimony by plaintiff's secretary 
and treasurer who also defined the 
rela'ion between the old and new 
certificates: ‘Q. Now, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Heisenbuttle, the only 
real change there was by virtue of 
this change in the consti_ution and 
the shifting over from the old cer- 
tificates to the new was that under 
the new classifica'ion there was a 
change in the premium rates? A. 
That is the only difference. * * * 
Q. The old certificate had to be 
surrendered? A. Yes. Q. The new 
certificate was issued in substitu ion 
for the old one? A. Yes, you had 
to have the old one in order to get 
the new one.’ 


“The rights of the assured and 
hose of the defendant Locke—the 
sole beneficiary—were not cut off 
by the surrender of the original 
1918 certificate and the substitu- 
tion of the new one in 1933. On 
the contrary, plain‘'iff’s amended 
by-laws of that year provided: ‘Each 
member of this Association in good 
standing and holding a Certificate 
of Insurance issued prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1933, shall have the option 
to surrender and exchange such 
Certificate for a new Certificate of 
a Class A form providing an equal 
or less amount of insurance upon 
any plan issued by the Association. 
Such exchange shall be made with- 
out renewed evidence of insurabil- 
ity upon the basis of the at ained 
age of such member on the date of 
such exchange, and upon payment 
of the premium rate applicable to 
the plan and amount applied for.’ 


“This provision for the ‘ex- 
change’ of old cer’ificates for new 
does not import a forfeiture of 
vested rights attaching to those of 


prior issues as claimed by the de- 
fendant Putnam; rather did ii en- 
dow prior certificate holders with 
rights and privileges not accorded 
to those who acquired new insur- 
ance from the plaintiff after Oc o- 
ber 1, 1933. That vested rights 
acquired by contract and attaching 
to the old certifica'es were pre- 
served and made effective under 
the amended constitution of 1933 
is made clear by the following pro- 
vision: *§ 22. * * * (b) All liens 
heretofore created by any by-Law 
and/or by contract of the members 
with either this Association or the 
Brotherhood or any other person 
or persons shall be and are hereby 
preserved as existing and continu- 
ous liens on the proceeds of the 
Cerificate and shall be deducted 
therefrom.’ 


“Our conclusion thus reached 
makes it unnecessary to determine 
whether the status of the defendant 
Putnam was that of a ‘dependent’ 
of the assured and thus qualified 
within plaintiff’s by-laws as one 
who could be named as a bene- 


ficiary under its policy.” 


Parties to a contract having a legal 
consideration pursuant to which a 
policy of life insurance is issued un- 
der a certain form are thus held to 
the contract and cannot vary the 
same without consent of all parties 
thereto. 


Houston Prepares Early 
For Annual Convention 


If unity of purpose, spread of co- 
operation, and willingness to serve 
are criteria, the 1938 convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Houston will be sure to 


be the greatest on record. These fac- 
tors were revealed at a victory ban- 
quet held the night of October 1 at 
Houston at which the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the several civic 
clubs of the city joined with the 
Houston Association of Life Under- 
writers in celebrating the success of 
that city’s campaign to become the 
host of the National Association. 

Proof that these factors are exis- 
tent is indicated by the fact that the 
Houston Association has created its 
convention executive committee, which 
in turn already has named all neces- 
sary committee chairmen and each of 
the 250 odd members of the Houston 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
been given a definite task to perform 
in planning for the national event. 
Therein is found the unity of purpose. 

The Houston convention has been 
designated an “all Texas” party and 
the several Texas legal reserve life 
insurance companies have underwrit- 
ten the cost of entertainment, without 
the need for calling upon any out of 
Texas company. It was revealed at 
the banquet that $7,000 already has 
been paid into the convention trea- 
sury a full twelve months before the 
convention and that another $3,000 
is in sight. It was pointed out by 
National President O. Sam Cummings 
that the $7,000 is greater than has 
ever been raised by any city for en- 
tertainment purposes and that when 
the $10,000 is raised, which is vir- 
tually certain, the entertainment fund 
will be twice as large as ever before. 
Therein is demonstrated the spread of 
cooperation. 
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Echoes From Lincoln’s 
Sales Clinic 


During an afternoon session devoted 
to prospecting and selling discussions 
at the recent Lincoln National Life 
convention, members of the field force 
advanced a wealth of practical ideas. 
Five suggestions, one for a visiting 
notable, are summarized in the follow- 
ing items: 

The appeal that Income Settlement 
life insurance has to farmers was 
brought out by L. E. Leedom, associate 
general agent of Marshall, Minn. 
Speaking on the subject “Presenting 
the Salary Continuance Plan to Farm- 
ers,” Mr. Leedom illustrated his ap- 





-Prospecting 


proach to farmers as follows: “Mr. 
Prospect, if you were to die unexpect- 
edly, a little private depression of 
your own would set in for your family. 
Now I have a plan that would end 
that depression for your wife and 
children. Suppose you were to be 
taken away unexpectedly, wouldn’t 
you like your wife and family to have 
an income for three years, so she 
could take off this year’s crops and 
put it into a little home of her own. 
You know a home all her own cannot 








“Business is good with me, too. 








“WHO SAYS BUSINESS ISN’T GOOD?” 


“Who says business isn’t good? Here at Provident Mutual we're going 
right ahead. Insurance in force has increased materially. New business 
is out in front of last year’s figures. Lapses are ‘way down and even 
the mortality losses are lower this yeari 

I started to work on the Company's 
‘Ten a Month’ plan last April and I've got the prospecting problem licked 
to a frazzle. And prospecting is more than half the battlel 

“To me, life insurance is the greatest business in the world. It gives 
me a chance to make good on my own mettle. My income doesn’t 
depend on a boss’ decision or whim; it depends on me. 
time I earn commissions for my own family it means that some other 
fellow’s wife and kids are getting a better break out of life, too. 
“There's going to be a lot of life insurance sold in the next ten years— 
and I'm going to sell my share of itl” 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire InsURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 


And every 
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be taken away from your wife.” Mr. 
Leedom then goes on to explain how 
the income settlement, plus butter and 
egg money, and other small farm in- 
come can be made to produce a living 
income for the family. An interest- 
ing feature of his talk was a plan 
whereby the farmer would plant five 
acres of his farm to a certain crop 
which in itself would take care of the 
life insurance premiums each year, or, 
if the farmer is a stock raiser, Mr. 
Leedom uses an illustration of an ex- 
tra investment in stock to pay the life 
insurance premium. 


Strive for Volume in 
Number of Cases 


Grant Taggart, million dollar pro- 
ducer of the California Western 
States Life, gave his recipe for suc- 
cess in the familiar two words—hard 
work. He used many interesting and 
able expressions and illustrations to 
prove that for the majority of men 
success in the life insurance business 
comes through hard work and many 
applications. In Mr. Taggart’s opin- 
ion a review of the men now selling 
life insurance in this country who 
have more than $1,000,000 of protec- 
tion in force would show that these 
men secured this business by writing 
a relatively large number of average 
size policies rather than a few jumbo 
cases, 

“There is no formula or recipe 
which I can give you or you to me 
that will insure success,” Mr. Tag- 
gart said. “It is an individual propo- 
sition and it is your job and my job 
to build our own structure. The foun- 
dation of that structure must be as it 
has always been, conscientious work. 
The door of success is ajar to all men 
who will follow an organized plan 
and pay the price in hard work. The 
slogan, ‘Press on’ has always solved 
and always will solve the problems of 
the human race.” 


How to Make Friends 
With Your Clients 


“Policyowners left to their own de- 
vices will seek out their own life in- 
surance man if he has done them a 
good job,” said E. G. Mercer of Kan- 
sas City, speaking on “Policy Owners 
As Prospects and As a Source of 
Leads.” “Isn’t it the natural thing to 
do when we need the service of a doc- 
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and Selling- 


tor or lawyer, break our glasses, or, 
for that matter, even get our hair cut, 
to go back to the same party who 
served us before?” The biggest part 
of preliminary sales resistance is 
broken down when the life insurance 
man calls on an old policyowner, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mercer. 

“There are some do’s and don’ts 
which every underwriter should con- 
sider carefully when dealing with old 
policyowners,” he said. “These are: 

“Don’t ever take advantage of a 
policyowner by failing to give him the 
best service you know how. 

“Don’t ever betray his confidence— 
to do that is fatal. 

“Don’t ellow your interest in a poli- 
cyowner to stop when you have de- 
livered the policy and got you 
money.” 

Mr. Mercer then listed four things 
which all underwriters should do 
when contacting old _ policyowners. 
First, furnish him a new company 
calendar for his office promptly. Sec- 
ond, if he has a small boy or girl, give 
them a Lincoln Bank. Third, don’t 
fail to send him a birthday card. And 
finally, under no circumstances over- 
look an opportunity to render you) 
policyholder or some member of his 
family a favor whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. These things, 
according to Mr. Mercer, keep old 
policyowners receptive, both as a 
source of new business and for leads. 


The Bargain Appeal 
In Selling 


“An age change is the greatest sin 
gle reason why any insurance pros 
pect should buy now,” said Leo R. 
Porter, Wichita, Kansas, general 
agent. “The bargain appeal in life 
insurance,” he said, “is the strongest 
known.” Mr. Porter then listed four 
separate ideas to help sell business in 
connection with age changes. First, 
to send a small announcement card 
to prospects reading: “Mr. Blank, do 
you realize that July 10 is your in- 
surdnce birthday? After that date 
your rate will increase not for one 
year but for every year you own your 
life insurance contract. I will see 
you soon.” “Second, purchase a 5-year 
diary and write in this the birthdays 
of all policyowners, prospects, and 
suspects you have on your list and 
call on these. Third, make it a defi- 
nite rule to add at least two new 
birthday dates to your book each day. 





Fourth, carry with you at all times a 
copy of a chart furnished by the 
company showing the cost of a day’s 
delay, based on all of the popular poli- 
cy plans. It is an extremely effective 
sales tool.” 


Getting Prospects From 
Death Claims 


A complete case history covering 
the sale and later death claim settle 
ment of a policy was given by Geoige 
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B. Schwieger, general agent at Port- 
land, Ore. “After settling the death 
claim,” Mr. Schwieger said, “I began 
calling on every business man, land- 
owner, and human being living in 
that vicinity. I pointed out to them 
the service rendered by my company 
to this family. Then I showed photo- 
static copies of checks that were is- 
sued. Within approximately four 
weeks I closed, delivered, and paid for 
more than $100,000 of business in that 
vicinity.” Mr. Schwieger gave many 
other instances of getting business 
through death claims and pointed out 
that it was not necessary to have ac- 
tual names of prospects but only to 
call on any one who might have 
known the deceased policyowner. 


We're Taking 
the High Road 


ae insurance selling is 
unique in that company 
objectives, of their very essence, 
are the same goals which suc- 
cessful agents naturally set for 


themselves. 


Thus, the General American 
Life quality business program 
accords perfectly with the pro- 
gram each successful field man 
himself selects. Making that 
program effective is a coopera- 


tive job. 





GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


SAINT LOUIS 
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Great Northwest Life Insurance Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1000 


American 3/,% Reserve 


Rates Adopted Oct. 1, 1937 
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(1) Preferred risk: minimum 
(2) Life expectancy, adjustable 


(3) Per unit: $1,404 endowment 


(4) Endowment at 65 with death 


options. 
insurance; $10 monthly life 


income from maturity, guar- 
anteed 10 years. 





benefit = face + C.S.V. 
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Add to regular life or endowment premi- 
ums 10 and 15 year period also shown. 
Per unit ($1,689 insurance). L.I.B. is shown 
for both males and females to mature at 
55, 60, or 65. 

10, 15, 20, 25, 30 Year Endowment also 
shown. 

Single Premium to cover $1,000—6% loan 
amortized in 15 years. 4%, 5, 5%, 6%; 19, 
12, 15, 19% years given. 
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(9) Death benefit graded to age 5. ‘Waiver on 


death or on death or disability of payer 
available. 


(10) Endowment at 18 for $939 or 4x10 in- 


stallments of $25.00. 


(11) Reducing by % on first death. Equal 


ages assured here. 








The Great Northwest 


New Rate Book 


The Great Northwest Life Insur- 
ance Company of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, has just published a new rate 
Sev- form of settlement emphasizing the 


book effective October 1, 1937. 


eral new plans have been added to 
the company’s non-participating line 
including (1) Family Income, 
rider running for any one of four 
different income periods; (2) Retire- 


ment Accumulation contract 
elective retirement annuity); 
Single Premium Home Protective pian 
(decreasing term insurance to fit the 
amount of the loan); (4) Income 


Continuance insurance (a 


forms have been increased. 
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income method of payment of policy 
proceeds). In addition to these new 
by plans of insurance, the number of 
life, endowment and life income bond 


Os 


1938 Dividend Changes 
Planned by Conn. Mutual 


In 1938 certain dividend adjust- 
ments are planned by the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Divi- 
dends on premium paying life insur- 
ance and endowment policies will be 
increased by about 5 per cent. This 
increase is due chiefly to savings 
which have resulted from an improved 
mortality. The dividends on annual 
premium annuities, paid-up and sin- 
gle premium policies, where the chief 
source of dividends is from excess 
interest earnings, will be reduced. The 
aggregate amount estimated to be 
apportioned during 1938 under the 
plan proposed is somewhat in excess 
of the aggregate amount to be dis- 
bursed were no changes in the divi- 
dend formula being made. 

In announcing these proposed divi- 
dend changes, President James Lee 
Loomis said: 

“Formal action respecting a distri- 
bution of dividends to policyholders 
out of the profits of the preceding year 
is taken each year at the first meeting 
of the board of ditectors in January. 
However, as a practical matter, the 
apportionment to the company’s grow- 
ing membership requires that much 
preliminary work be done. According- 
ly, at about this time of year, we make 
provisional computation of the divi- 
dends to be apportioned during the 
following year. 

“In times past, under more normal 
conditions, fewer adjustments of the 
dividend formula to maintain the 
equities between different groups of 
policyholders had to be made.” . 








The occupation ratings have been 
greatly expanded and include disabil- 
ity and double indemnity ratings as 
well as life ratings. A section has 
been included with regard to aviation 
hazards, as it is felt that this aspect 
of a risk will become increasingly 
important as time goes on. 
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Reliance Life Increase 
Nonparticipating Rates 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., made effective as of Nov. 1, a 
complete new rate book. Participating 
policies were not changed except as to 
settlement options. The three main 
changes in the non-participating poli- 
cies are premium rates, extra premi- 
um charged for disability benefits and 
settlement options. 

There has been a general increase 
in Reliance Life non-participating 
premiums, While the rates on most 
forms and at most ages have been 
raised, there are a few exceptions. For 
instance, the term expectancy pre- 
miums have not been changed. 

The increase in premium rates is en- 
tirely due to the continued low yield 
on investments of the type considered 
suitable for life insurance funds. As 
there appears to be no immediate 
prospect of a change in this situation, 
prudence requires that the rates be 
based on assumptions taking this low 
interest yield into account. 

The insurance with life income con- 
tracts has been slightly revised. The 
monthly life income of $10 a month 
commencing at 55, 60, or 65, will be 
guaranteed for a period of 100 months 
and life rather than for 120 months 
and life as under the former contracts. 
Also it was felt that the amount of 
money accumulated at the retirement 
age under these contracts to provide 
the income benefits promised should be 
brought more in line with the assump- 
tions underlying the annuity rates. 
For this reason the cash settlement 
option at the maturity of these con- 
tracts has been increased as is appar- 
ent from the following figures: 
Insurance with 

life income 


commencing Maturity Value 
at age New Old 
55 Males $1,708 $1,656 
60 Males 1,519 1,495 
65 Males 1,344 1,348 
55 Females 1,863 1,789 
60 Females 1,670 1,624 
65 Females 1,483 1,465 





Reliance Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates 


per $1000 
American 34% Reserve Rates Adopted October 1, 1937 








ENDOWMENT 
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*M'inimum amount issued $2,500. t Whole life policy with premiums 
doubling after number of years shown. 





The company has added two new 
non-participating policies, namely, the 
life expectancy policy and the mort- 
gage redemption policy. The life ex- 
pectancy is a whole life policy provid- 
ing level insurance during the in- 
sured’s life time. The premiums, how- 
ever, are arranged so that they double 
at the time the insured attains his 
expectancy age as determined at the 
time of issue. At expectancy age, the 
insured may elect one of several op- 
tions in lieu of paying the increased 
premium. The mortgage redemption 


policy is a yearly renewable decreased 
term policy to cover the unpaid bal- 
ance on a mortgage. 

Due to the fact that little or no 
business was being produced under 
several contracts, the following forms 
have been dropped from the new book: 
All continuous monthly income and 
guaranteed income policies; 20 year 
endowment guaranteed premium re- 
duction and 20 payment endowment 
at 65 guaranteed premium reduction 
policies; and the rates for joint life 
insurance covering two lives. 
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Legal 


Uniform Insurance Laws 


Urged by Palmer 


Ernest L. Palmer, Director of In- 
surance of Illinois, urged the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at its recent 
convention at Kansas City, to “re- 
vive the attempt made some 15 or 
20 years ago to secure uniform in- 
surance legislation in the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. Palmer voiced his suggestion 
in a speech prepared for delivery at 
the Association’s sixtieth annual ban- 
quet, at which he and United States 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler were 
invited to be the principal speakers. 

“I know of no greater service 
which lawyers generally may render 
to the citizens of this country than 
to do what they can to see to it that 
uniform insurance laws are enacted 
and properly administered,” Director 
Palmer declared. 

The Illinois Insurance Director is 
considered the “father” of the newly 
enacted risk code for his state. The 
statutes in their recodified state have 
been declared by insurance leaders 
throughout the nation to be a “model” 
set of laws covering the industry. 
They were enacted in the Illinois 
General Assembly this year after 
five years’ campaigning by Director 
Palmer and Governor Henry Horner 
for their passege. 

“There will never be uniformity of 
opinion among our citizens with 
regard to the necessary scope or 
degree of business regulation and 
taxation,” said Mr. Palmer. “Regu- 
lation of local business is fairly 
simple, but when you come to the 
supervision of great corporations 
doing a nationwide insurance busi- 
ness which is impressed with a public 
interest, many additional problems 
arise.” 

One of the mejor problems, he de- 
clared, was uniformity of insurance 
laws. Another he listed was coopera- 
tion with properly managed com- 
panies and the commissioners of in- 
surance of other jurisdictions so that 
they will operate unitedly. 








Management 





Opportune Time for the 
Right Man 


Those engaged in agency building 
should have one thing clearly in 
mind at this time, James A. Fulton, 
president of the Home Life of New 
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Departmental 


York, told the company’s General 
Agents Convention at Virginia Beach, 
Va. That one thing is the fact that 
an infinitely greater opportunity ex- 
ists for the right man in selling life 
insurance today than has existed for 
a number of years. “We must be 
thinking today,” said President Ful- 
ton, “in terms of life insurance selling 
in a period of recovery as contrasted 
with the period of depression through 
which we have just passed.” 

“We must remember also, however, 
that American business 1s again on 
the march,” he continued. “In spite 
of temporary ups and downs we are 
distinctly in a period of recovery. 
Other businesses are bidding for 
young men to enlist under their ban- 
ner in the march of progress which 
is ahead of American business. I 
do not believe there is any business 
that offers a greater opportunity for 
service and reward for stability and 
for compensation than life insurance 
offers. 





James A. Fulton 


“In normal times men have made 
substantial incomes, built com- 
petencies for their old age and 
achieved careers of real success in 
the selling of life insurance. The 
period ahead of us offers not only 
equal opportunities, but in my judg- 
ment, greater opportunities. Ahead 
of us lies the task of reconstructing 
the life insurance estates of millions 
of Americans who had those life in- 
surance estates wiped out or im- 
paired during the depression. In 


addition there is the task of planning 
the estates of the generations whose 
progress was retarded by the de- 
pression and who just now are begin- 
ning to come into their normal earn- 
ing power.” 

Speaking of American life insur- 
ance, President Fulton said, “Because 
of its record during the depression, 
it has achieved a standing which 
destines it to play an even greater 
part in our national life and to give 
a greater opportunity than ever be- 
fore to the man of capacity who makes 
life insurance selling his career. The 
opportunity is here, provided — and 
that provided is very important— 
provided the man has the basic qual- 
ities to make him successful in sell- 
ing life insurance and has a plan of 
selling, of supervised field activities 
that is calculated to turn those basic 
qualities into substantial success. 

“The question which we must have 
in our minds now is not whether the 
business of life insurance is good 
enough for our prospective salesman, 
but rather whether he is good enough 
for the business of life insurance.” 





Investment 


Investments Viewed From 
Long Run Standpoint 


There is one fundamental point 
which should be emphasized in any 
discussion of the investment situa- 
tion, and that is that every invest- 
ment which a life insurance com- 
pany makes, or which it retains, must 
be viewed from the standpoint of the 
long run and not the immediate fu- 
ture, said Ethelbert Ide Low, cheir- 
man of the board, Home Life of New 
York, addressing the general agents 
of the company at the opening of 
their annual convention recently at 
Cavelier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

“Some phases of our business, such 
as expenditures,” said Mr. Low, are 
subject to quick correction if they no 
longer fit with current conditions. 
Two things, however, remain with a 
company year after year and are 
not subject to very quick correction. 
Those things are excessive mortality 
and poor investments. Let a com- 
pany once, for the sake of volume, 
put poor business on its book or for 
the sake of temporary larger return 
make investments which will not 
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stand the acid test of the years, and 
it must pay the price for many years 
to come.” 

Recalling investment difficulties in 
the recent business recession, Mr. 
Low said: “We are not looking for- 
ward to a repetition of any such 
disastrous depression as the recent 
one. On the other hand, we cannot 
be blind to the fact that business has 
always run in cycles and that there 
have been periods of great prosperity 
and periods of recession. It is with 
our eye on the possibility of some 
future period of recession that every 
investment of the Home Life which 
we are making or which we are re- 
taining is being scrutinized.” 

To bring his remarks to bear on 
specific cases, Chairman Low ob- 
served: “Competition in the mortgage 
market has become iucreasingly 
strong since September, 1935, which 
was about the time when we re- 
entered the mortgage field. In spite 
of this competition we have increased 
our mortgage holdings by 17.5 per 
cent. 

Good Mortgages Scarce 

“Good mortgages are currently diffi- 
cult to get. There is a strong tempta- 
tion—a temptation which is being 
yielded to by some leading institu- 
tions— to push the amount of the 
loan up as a competitive means of 
getting new loans. This company is 
rigidly refusing to be influenced by 
our anxiety to get our money out in 
new mortgages and is holding down 
the amount of each new mortgage 
made to a proportion of the valua- 
tion which we feel should bring that 
mortgage through any business re- 
cession which may come.” 

In the matter of bond investments, 
Mr. Low told his audience: “We have 
pursued a policy of investing in bond 
issues of excellent quality and also 
of selling, as conditions seem to make 
advisable, bonds which we did not 
feel measured up to the high stand- 
ard of quelity which we have set for 
ourselves and reinvesting the money 
in bonds of high quality. 

“They were the type of bonds 
which, while they will probably be all 
right for the next few years, might 
not come through some future re- 
cession in general business. As a re- 
sult, on the basis of asset values, 
bonds rated “AAA,” “AA” or “A” 
by recognized Rating Bureaus now 
constitute 92.3 per cent of our total 
bond holdings. 


— — —s 
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EVIDENCE OF STABILITY 
OMMENTING on the fact that Amer- 


ican life insurance companies report- 
ed a gain of 9.4 per cent in new business 
over the first six months of last year, the 
Minneapolis Journal recently pointed 
out, editorially, that such figures are not 
only interesting, but of outstanding im- 
portance as well. Further, that: "There 
is a deeper significance. The insurance 
increases are not only comparable to what 
is recorded for general business, but they 
tend to run ahead. The figures of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
in their reports to the Department of 
Commerce, leave conclusions to be drawn 
by any one interested. A conclusion that 
cannot be escaped is that self reliance, 
thrift and desire to be independent still 
remain as essential American virtues. It 
takes some of the dark color off the 
thought that the government with its 
bounty is making people ‘dole minded.’ 
It leads to the hope that with more people 
experiencing betterment, as the country 
makes progress, the old virtues of think- 
ing ahead and providing against future 
— will be found not to have been 
ost." 














Production 


Life Insurance Likened 
To Merchandise 


Looking upon life insurance as 
merchandise, Joseph M. Gantz, Cin- 
cinnati, general agent for the Pacific 
Mutual Life, gave the Denver con- 
vention a number of pointers on pro- 
duction. 

Generally, Mr. Gantz is for more 
education in life insurance; he is for 
the C.L.U. movement and he is for 
merchandising life insurance as the 
evolutionary next step rather than in 
opposition to that professional view- 
point. 

“Men do not buy life insurance on 
logic,” continued Mr. Gantz. “Logic- 
ally it doesn’t work out. * * * * The 
people of America want what you 
have but they don’t want it your way. 
You sit around preaching about the 
benevolence of this business, and most 
of us are starving to death when we 
need not. Too many of us insist upon 
climbing over the barbed wire fence 
when we could go through the gate. 

“I think the first thing you are 
going to have to do as a merchant is 
to recognize the facts of what kind of 
people buy your goods, where your 
corner is, who your customers are and 
how they react.” 


Medical 


Health Aspects of Air 
Conditioning 

Air-conditioning in office buildings 
may promote the efficiency of office 
workers by increasing their comfort, 
but any influence it may have upon 
their health is not yet measurable in 
terms of absenteeism, according to 
Dr. W. J. McConnell, assistant medi- 
cal director of the Metropolitan Life, 
in discussing the results of a survey 
covering the experience of his com- 
pany up to this time, with regard to 
the effects of air-conditioning upon 
its employees. 

Speaking at the 1937 annual con- 
ference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, held October 1 in 
Chicago, Ill., Dr. McDoneld submitted 
some “Observations on the Health 
Aspects of Air-Conditioning.” 

In the survey, two large groups of 
the insurance company’s employees, 
one working in a new air-conditioned 
building, the other in an older unit 
with ordinary ventilation, were con- 
sidered. Each group slightly exceeded 
5,000 in number, and all other con- 
ditions were the same. Absences for 
the following causes were included 
in the study: common colds, bron- 
chitis, grippe or influenza, laryngitis, 
pleurisy, sinusitis, sore throat, ton- 
silitis and tracheitis. 





Experience Identical 

“The sickness experience of the 
two groups of employees,” said Dr. 
McConnell, “was found to be prac- 
tically the same for each group. There 
was no significant difference in the 
number of respiratory illnesses per 
clerk, nor in the number of days lost 
per clerk among the employees work- 
ing in the new air-conditioned build- 
ing compared with those working in 
the older building. This was true for 
both the males and the females.” 

An additional test was made by 
studying the absence records of these 
two groups of employees during cer- 
tain years before one of the groups 
was transferred to the air-conditioned 
structure. This comparison during 
previous years when the two groups 
were working under identical condi- 
tions showed practically the same 
absence experience. 

“The two groups had practically 
the same absence experience as re- 
gards both incidence and duration of 
absence for the upper respiratory 
illnesses,’”’ Dr. McConnell stated. “The 
results also were studied for the pos- 
sible influence of age. We found that 
this factor had no effect on the inci- 
dence of or days lost for colds.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The agency department staff of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life is busily engaged in studying information gath- 
ered in its recent questionnaire activities among the agen- 
cies, from which company officials plan many developments 
of benefit to the field. Preparation of the questionnaire, 
which covers a wide range of subjects pertaining to the 
problems of the agent and the general agent, was one of 
the first activities undertaken in the company’s expanded 
agency department program. 

A party of thirty-five, members of the Manhattan Life 
organization, sailed from New York on September 25 on 
the Monarch of Bermuda—Bermuda bound. The group 
stayed at the St. George Hotel, returning to New York 
on October 1. All agents attending the trip qualified for 
the 1937 Manhattan Club. The Louis Gartlir Agency of 
New York City won the Halsey Cup, which is awarded 
on the basis of the largest volume of quality business, i.e., 
business with a probable persistency rating of 70 per cent 
or over. 

The operating name of the National Aid Life Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma City has been changed to the National 
Aid Life, President H. B. Houghton announced. The com- 
pany has just completed a deal through which it acquired 
the Williamson County Mutual of Georgetown, Tex., and 
the Lone Star Mutual of Brenham, Tex., by which $10,- 
000,000 insurance was added to the books of the National 
Aid Life. 

A gain of 51.3 per cent over the volume of insurance 
paid for in September, 1936, was registered by the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa with total sales of life insurance and 
annuities for September, 1937, amounting to $6,538,380. 
The year’s cumulative gain to date now is $5,600,290, or 
13.2 per cent over the paid volume for the first nine months 
of last year. 

Headquarters of the Royal Union Life of Des Moines, 
Ia., will be moved to the home offices of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in Fort Wayne in October, Arthur F. Hall, 
president of the Lincoln Life, announced. The Iowa com- 
pany’s business was taken over by the Lincoln National 
Life two years ago. Mr. Hall also announced plans for 
the future expansion of the company’s office there, includ- 
ing the eventual construction of two four-story additions 
to the present building. 

Substantial gains of the Bankers Life of Iowa continued 
in September when new paid-for life insurance totalled 
$5,008,250, a gain of 8 per cent over September, 1936. For 
the first nine months of this year, the total of new paid- 
for life insurance was $48,671,341, a gain of 17.8 per cent 
over 1936. 

Establishment of a voluntary pension system for home 
office and field employees, supplemental to old age benefits 
guaranteed under the Federal Social Security Act, was an- 
nounced by Charles F. Williams, president of the Western 
and Southern Life Insurance Co. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa production in the month of 
October is being dedicated to Vice-President and Medical 
Director Dr. Ross Huston, who has completed his first 
twenty-five years of association with the company. 

C. A. Craig, chairman of the board of the National Life 
& Accident of Nashville, has been invited to be the princi- 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


pal speaker at a city-wide Community Fund luncheon at 
Memphis, Tenn., October 19. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., has re- 
cently been licensed to write business in Idaho. 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. has entered 














AS I LIVE 








LMOST every agent can recall, but probably would 
like to forget, cases he has worked on in which 
he did everything exactly as it should have been done. 
He discovered a prospect and succeeded in qualifying 
him on the essential three fundamentals. Then his 
approach and his presentation were things of beauty. 
He could sense that his prospect was interested, was 
cognizant of his needs and he even knew, definitely, 
that he had established a desire to buy. And then 
the call-him-what-you-will said he would have to have 
time to think the proposition over, when what he really 
was thinking to himself was, “Why didn’t that dumb 
brother-in-law tell me these things?” The prospect 
then becomes a buyer from the relative despite the fact 
that he was sold by a more competent and more deserv- 
ing outsider. These things happen and nothing can 
be done about it, except to charge the time up to profit 
and loss. There is still another variety of lost sales, 
however, a considerable proportion of which might be 
saved by the man who now acts merely as missionary. 
These belong to the over-positive type of salesman- 
the somewhat hard-boiled individual with pretty stern 
convictions concerning the duties and obligations of 
the head of the family. This salesman knows his stuff 
and has a knack of obtaining interviews. He goes 
right after his prospect without mincing words and 
he calls a spade a spade, even to the point of implying 
that a snake is a snake. He makes his potential buyer 
feel quite uncomfortable and secretly a little ashamed 
of himself. So much so, in fact, that the poor guy has 
to fall back on the defensive with ill chosen objections. 
It all leads to arguments and to the never-never land 
as far as the very determined is concerned but he has 
softened up a client for the next really capable sales- 
man who happens along. 


* * * 


UCH a situation is by no means general in life 

insurance selling, but there are plenty of agents 
who do work on that straight-from-the-shoulder plan, 
and some of them are able to do comparatively well. 
That they would do better by moderating their sales 
technique, goes without saying, but at the same time 
it strikes me that there possibly is a real need for 
these fellows. Some prospects simply need a certain 
amount of bulldozing. It might, therefore, be sug- 
gested to managers and general agents that they take 
stock of their personnel. Weed out the square-jawed 
tough boys, together with the just too agreeable lads 
(there’s at least one in every office) and team them up. 
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Wisconsin and has opened a branch office in Milwaukee 
with John C. Windsor (C.L.U. 1930) as manager. 

The agency convention of the Security Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Binghamton, N. Y., will be held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, January 6-8. 








By Frank Ellington 

















The first man would go in and kick over the interfer- 
ence, leaving a clear field for the timid but otherwise 
‘ompetent coworker. After the party of the first part 
finished telling the fellow just how wrong he was in all 
possible respects, the follow-up would be a cinch with 
his soothing, “You are absolutely right, sir.” Don’t 
mention it, please, I just pass these ideas along as a 
part of our service. 


* * + 


T has been truly said that life insurance selling 

demands a superior grade of man power and not a 
little of that superiority must be evinced in the ability 
of its personnel to strike the happy medium in the 
situation implied above. A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing, and that is exactly what most prospects 
have in relation to life insurance. The ordinary pros- 
pect for an automobile, or for other common commod- 
ities, has either a pretty definite idea of what he wants 
or is willing and even anxious to have the merits of 
t..2 product explained to him. In life insurance, how- 
ever, the average well informed individual is apt to 
have a considerable stock of convictions founded on 
false premises, especially since most prospects of a 
desirable class have during the past few years been 
inclined to devote a little more attention to matters of 
finance outside their own immediate line of business. 
They often familiarize themselves with half-truths and 
even misrepresentations relating to the business of life 
insurance and thus present a problem to the agent 
which can be overcome only by a combination of all 
that is good in salesmanship. 


* * . 


N example of this unhappy condition was brought 
home to me the other day when I called at the 
home of a college professor, a young man with broad 
interests. On his library table there was a copy of 
“Is Life Insurance a Racket?” and the ensuing dis- 
cussion brought forth a variety of dogmatic statements 
which would amaze the average successful agent, who 
is accustomed to dealing in a majority of cases with 
his own old policyholders, to whom he has taught the 
facts of life, and who consequently does not realize 
just how ill informed, life insurance-wise, thousands 
of literate citizens actually are today. Anyway, I 
made the professor promise to read M. A. Linton’s 
“Truth About Life Insurance.” I am afraid the book 
will not either prove or disprove his statement that 
Calvin Coolidge received $100,000 a year for merely 
sitting in at board meetings, but he is bound to become 
better informed generally. 
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AND THE FIELD 


AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in that city, reports that the paid-for business of his 
office for September was $1,201,049, as compared with 
$1,193,175 for September, 1936. For the year to date the 
paid-for business was $19,494,239, as compared with $16,- 
737,505 a year ago. 

Phinehas Prouty, Jr., has been appointed general agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life in Los Angeles, effective 
October 1. Mr. Prouty entered the life insurance business 
in 1928 and has consistently led his company’s agency in 
production. He is a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, past president of the Los Angeles Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association and has been active on the com- 
mittees of the National Association. This appointment 
gives the company two agencies in Los Angeles, S. S. 
Northington continuing as general agent of the older 
agency. 

Dan W. Flickinger, past president of the Indianapolis 
Association of Life Underwriters, has been presented with 
a certificate in agency management on behalf of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. He is general agent at 
Indianapolis for the John Hancock Mutual Life and the 
presentation was made by Byron K. Elliott, vice-president 
of the company and former superior court judge. 

Charles H. Schaaff, for the past two years assistant gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed general agent of the company 
at Syracuse. William R. Moyes succeeds him as assistant 
general agent at Rochester. 

The newly appointed executive staff of the Equitable 
Life of New York for its Texas development campaign 
was welcomed to Dallas and Texas by both company ex- 
ecutives and general agents of Texas at a luncheon held 
at Dallas, Sept. 29. The luncheon was tendered by O. Sam 
Cummings, Texas general agent of the Kansas City Life 
and president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total paid- 
for business for September of $1,075,363, making a total 
for the nine months of $12,565,225. 

Honoring Superintendent of Agencies J. P. Carroll last 
month, the T. S. McQueen agency in Racine, Wisconsin, 
for the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. named Sep- 
tember in Mr. Carroll’s honor and conducted a special one- 
month sales campaign. 

William H. Goehring, of the Pittsburgh Agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life of Philadelphia, on October 1 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary with the company. 
During all of these years he led the Pittsburgh Agency 
in volume of sales, and has been a member of the Com- 
pany’s Leaders Club ever since its inception. 

The William A. White agency with headquarters in 
Newark, for the John Hancock Mutual Life, has paid for 
as much business in the first nine months of this year as 
in the entire year of 1936. 

The Provident. Mutual Life of Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed George P. Shoemaker as general agent in New 
York City. Mr. Shoemaker succeeds Edmund H. Driggs. 

(Continued on next page) 
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AGENCY NEWS—Cont. 


Jr., who relinquished his responsibilities of management in 
order to devote his time to the production of personal busi- 
ness in the New York area. 

George E. Nowotny, who has been with the Minnesota 
Mutual Life as district manager in the San Antonio, Tex., 
agency, has been appointed general agent of the company 
at New Braunfels, Tex. 

When cattle prices reached a near-record on the Chicago 
market recently, Harry Deppey, Cedar Rapids Agency 
salesman of the Bankers Life of Iowa, began at once to 
canvass eastern Iowa cattle feeders. A few days of con- 
centrated effort produced $22,000 of new business with 
$2,000 of first-year premiums and more than $8,000 ad- 
vance premiums. 

Benjamin Cottell, of Richmond, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the State Mutual Life Assurance Co. for 
Virginia. He has been a special agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society for seventeen years. 


Cherry & Cherry, San Antonio, Tex., general agents of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa, have announced the appointment 
of John F. Junker, Jr., as district agent at Galveston, Tex. 

William B. Laney has been appointed general agent of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Co. at Seattle, Wash. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. announces the 
appointment of Stanley G. Legg as general agent at 
Charleston, W. Va., and of Jerome F. Howard at Durham, 
N. C. 

C. W. Bonified has been appointed assistant manager 
in the Illinois department of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Elmer V. Gettys, supervisor of the Pittsburgh Agency 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa, received his C.L.U. degree 
September 16 at a meeting of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association. 

The Bruce Parson agency of the Mutual Benefit Life has 
opened new offices at 111 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago. 





Tenth Anniversary 


October 1937 


possible. 


Home Office 








HE record of our first ten years of service is rec- 
ognized as one of noteworthy achievement. 
Upon this anniversary occasion, we extend our 
greetings to our associates in the life insurance 
fraternity and our thanks for their cooperation— 
to the steadily increasing number of Bankers 
National policyowners, our appreciation of their 
confidence which has helped make this growth 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montclair, N. J. 


President Cummings 
On Tour of Nation 


A series of conferences with the 
officers, directors and committee 
chairmen of local and State Life Un- 
derwriters’ Associations, which will 
take him on nation-wide journeys cov- 
ering more than 50,000 miles, will be 
held during the coming twelve months 
by O. Sam Cummings, president of 
the National ‘Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, according to an announce- 
ment made this week by President 
Cummings’ Dallas office. 

The primary purpose of all his 
travels will be these conferences on 
local and State Association adminis- 
tration. The purpose of these official 
visits will be two-fold: to seek or- 
ganization ideas to be handed on to 
other associations, and to counsel with 
association officers concerning local 
problems. In all cities he will visit, 
Mr. Cummings will fill speaking en- 
gagements before local and _ state 
meetings and sales congresses. In 
many cities President Cummings will 
address the local association of gen- 
eral agents’ and managers’ as well as 
the local association, discussing those 
objectives of his administration which 
will be applied and prpmoted by man- 
agers and general agents. 

First details of the trip will come 
following Mr. Cummings’ announce- 
ment that he will place personal em- 
phasis on the development, organiza- 
tion and refinement of association 
procedure, nationally, statewise and 
locally. The presidential itinerary 
will undoubtedly be the longest ever 
attempted by the National Associa- 
tion’s chief executive. 

Plans have also been made for a 
special meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the National Association, to 
be held in New York City, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, on Wednesday, De- 
cember 1. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


L. Gordon Davis, assistant manager of casualty lines at 
The Travelers office in Dayton, Ohio, is being transferred, 
effective October 25, to the company’s office at St. Louis, 
Mo. At St. Louis, Mr. Davis will serve as assistant man- 
ager, succeeding Boyce W. Rouse, who was recently trans- 
ferred to the company’s Chicago office. 

Merlin L. Ridgeway, assistant secretary of the Cedar 
Rapids Life of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, until its merger with 
the United Benefit of Omaha last December, has joined the 
home office staff of the Equitable Reserve Association, 
Neenah, Wis., in the secretarial and actuarial departments. 

William V. Simpson, assistant manager of the Metro- 
politan Life agency in Greensboro, N. C., has resigned to 
accept a position as district representative of the Nationa! 
Life Insurance Co., which maintains its state headquarters 
in Greensboro. 

Leo J. Driscoll, formerly of Rockford, Ill., has been 
named manager of one of the St. Paul offices of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. He succeeds Thomas G. Glynn, who 
has been transferred to Mr. Driscoll’s old place at Rock- 
ford. 

Scott Fyfe, formerly insurance editor of the Financial 
Post, Toronto, is now associated with the Canada Life As- 
surance Co. He will supervise the company’s advertising 
program, publications, policyholders’ service, field service 
and public relations. 

Robert A. Cunningham, formerly field assistant in the 
life, accident and group insurance departments of The 
Travelers’ office at New York, has been promoted to the 
assistant managership of the life, accident and group de- 
partments of the company’s office at 55 John street, New 
York. 

Dr. George A. Harlow, assistant medical director of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, Wis., since Oc- 
tober, 1899, has retired. 

Claude F. Dunfee has been appointed manager of the 
Toronto No. 1 branch of the Great-West Life Assurance 
Co., to succeed H. A. W. Baker, recently appointed super- 
intendent of agencies. 

Ralph H. Ruch has become district manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DIVIDENDS 


As the result of calculations preliminary to formal divi- 
dend action in January, the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. has announced that adjustments now planned pro- 
vide for an increase of about 5 per cent in 1938 on divi- 
dends on premium-paying life and endowment policies, due 
chiefly to increased mortality savings, and a reduction in 
dividends on annual premium annuities and paid-up and 
single-premium policies, where the chief source of divi- 
dends is excess interest earnings. No changes in the divi- 
dend formula are being made, but the aggregate to be dis 
tributed will be somewhat larger than in 1937. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Insurance Director Charles Smrha of Nebraska is pre- 
paring to require companies to pay the 2 per cent gross 
premium levy on all annuity considerations received since 
1913 if such considerations have not been included in pre- 
mium returns in the past, following an opinion by At- 
torney-General Hunter of that state that considerations 
paid for annuities should be included in gross premiums 
on which taxes are to be paid by life insurance companies 





ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


NUMBER of depressing things have been written 

about the depression and people are generally 
anxious to forget that it was considerably more than 
a bad dream. But it is equally true that reams of copy 
have been written extolling some institution or other 
that had either intestinal fortitude or a sturdy back- 
bone and therefore emerged from the hectic interval 
stronger than before. We are leading up, of course, 
to the institution of life insurance as a particularly 
brilliant example of this. In spite of sudden poverty 
and the desperation that moved men to tap their life 
insurance proceeds or lapse their policies, the business 
withstood the drain and fought off the collapse that 
was the fate of less happy institutions. A variety of 
reasons have been ascribed to this sturdy resistance of 
the business to the blind panic of the depression years. 
None however, in our opinion, appears more logical 
than that detailed by President Leroy A. Lincoln of 
the Metropolitan Life, speaking before the 32nd annual 
meeting of the American Life Convention this week at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


PITOMIZING the reason for the stability of the business 

during this period, Mr. Lincoln said: "The institution of life 
insurance did not meet the emergency of recent years, through 
which it has passed successfully, by what was done during the 
course of the emergency. The emergency was met because 
character had been inherent in the management of the business 
during those quiet periods when disaster was not to be seen on 
every hand." The test of character was particularly effective in 
the matter of investments because, as Mr. Lincoln pointed out: 
"Worthless securities purchased in good times, during a lapse of 
character on the part of the management, would have had no 
value in times of depression, no matter how high the character 
of management during the emergency itself." Because the life 
insurance business, mindful that it was but the steward of its 
policyholders’ money, had invested that money in dependable 
securities, it was enabled to aid, without financial embarrassment, 
millions of individuals during the depression-ridden years by the 
payment of $20,000,000,009 to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
And that is quite a bit of money to pay out at any time without 
coming a financial cropper. 


ARKING back to the boom years of the ’twenties. 
when men went either quietly or vociferously mad 
with the shock of sudden wealth, or were choked by a 
surfeit of ticker tape, Mr. Lincoln recalled the smiling 
pity of the wise men of those days who regarded life 
insurance investments with good-humored contempt. 
Even bootblacks and messenger boys were making 
money in the market through fliers and tips. Specula- 
tion was almost tantamount to certain gain and limit- 
less profits seemed to lie at the end of the speculative 
rainbow. The life insurance business, however, re- 
sisted the pull of gravity and plodded along in its own 
furrow, discounting the florid promises of quick profits 
and content to make a reasonable gain from tested 
securities. The aftermath was not to the liking of the 
get-rich-quick boys but it proved definitely the sound- 
ness of life insurance investments. For when the 
rainbow turned sour and the pyramided paper profits 
scattered like confetti, the life insurance business was 
practically the only source of salvage and sanity for 
the disillusioned wise men. 
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A.L.C. Legal Section 
(Concluded from page 12) 


enacted by harmonious state action 
rather than by appeals to Wasning- 
ton, D. C. 

The first session of the Legal Sec- 
tion was presided over by Chairman 
Francis J. Wright, vice-president and 
counsel of the Midland Mutual Life at 
Columbus, who introduced T. A. Phil- 
lips, president of the American Life 
Convention and president of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, to the members. 


He also introduced Col. C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of the 
A.L.C. 

Completing the Monday program 
were M. E. Benson, attorney of the 
A.L.C., with a review of recent deci- 
sions affecting life insurance and with 
the warning that further tax advances 
upon annuities and other forms of life 
incomes might be anticipated. Follow- 
ing Mr. Benson, Alexander Parker, 
of counsel for the Atlantic Life at 
Richmond, discussed Federal Court 
jurisdiction in disability cases where 
the amount sued was less than $3,0C0 
and pointed out that in such cases, 
attendant and subsequent and “out- 
growth” actions were to be feared. 

During the afternoon session, Ear] 
Morris, associate counsel of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life, dealt with equity 
jurisdiction to cancel total and perma- 
nent disability provisions. The new 
form of incontestable clause (“two 
years within the lifetime of the as- 
sured”) may not banish the idea of 
equity jurisdiction, he said, and it 
would be well for the companies to 
stand on the findings in the recent 
U. S. Court Stewart case and insist 
“we have no remedy.” 

The second and final day meeting 
of the Legal Section of the American 
Life Convention was distinguished by 
a review of the legislative activity of 
the year, presented by Ralph H. Kast- 
ner, associate counsel of the organiza- 
tion, and by a discussion of the rela- 
tionship between the insurer, the em- 
ployer, and the employee in group 
life insurance. The afternoon session 
of the meeting, held on Tuesday, was 
devoted to a round table summary of 
the Oklahoma escheat law, headed by 
E. H. Henning, vice-president of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Life at Monmouth. 
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PRUDENTIAL BIRTHDAY 


For the thirteenth consecutive year the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica observed the anniversary of its found- 
ing with a reception at the home office 
on Wednesday afternoon of this week. 

More than 500 distinguished citizens, 
including leaders in all walks of life, par- 
ticipated in this observance of the open- 
ing of the first Prudential office in New- 
ark on October 13, 1875. Among them 
were executives from New York and other 
nearby c'ties. The guests were received 
by Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, and his fellow executives, fol- 
lowing the traditional buffet luncheon. 

The custom of holding this reception 
on the Prudential's anniversary was be- 
gun in 1925, when the Prudential was 
observing its fiftieth birthday. The event 
was greeted enthusiastically by the 
guests, many of whom find it the only 
opp-rtunity they have during the year 
to foregather in a common meeting 
place. 








—_— aemmemaiall 


John A. Hartigan 


After a lingering illness Hon. John 
A. Hartigan died on October 7 in his 
home city of St. Paul. He had been 
associated with the Equitable Society 
since 1911, serving for many years 
as a supervisor of agents in the St. 
Paul district, and more recently as a 
special representative at the home 
office. Mr. Hartigan kept in intimate 
contact with the insurance commis- 
sioners of the country who regarded 
him highly and leaned upon him in 
no small degree. He was widely 
known in all insurance circles, having 
been first actuary and then insurance 
commissioner for the State of Minne- 
sota in 1909 and 1910. He was out- 
standing as a president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 





Boston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


THE 


OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 
Over 108 Millions In Force 
HOME OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 


JAY R. BENTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under 
the Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All de- 
sirable forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT 


| TT seam 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


OMETIMES, at annual meetings of the American 

Life Convention in the past, the program for the 
Legal Section has been of interest mainly to the counsel 
present. Esoteric to a degree, the subjects and the 
manner of their development were clearly understood 
by a few of the audience and, presumably, by the speak- 
ers themselves. Not so this year. The program for the 
Legal Section, which opened on Monday of this week, 
was not only of somewhat general interest, but was so 
presented that the speakers warmed to their subjects, 
the delegates present followed the expanding thoughts 
intently and even the home office men enjoyed the dis- 
cussions. It was in sharp contrast to the egenda for 
the Legal Section at Dailas, Tex., last year when a 
parade of case citations rapidly emptied the meeting- 
room and filled the streets of the State’s Exposition. 


* * * 


NOTHER thing that showed its merit at the Legal 
Section gathering this week was the fact that 
outside speakers were brought to the platform. 
Notable among these was the Hon. John H. Wigmore, 
Dean Emeritus of Northwestern University School of 
Law at Chicago. Dean Wigmore discussed “Presump- 
tion of Death’ but managed to bring out his ideas in 
language that all the delegates understood. (Even Ii, 
I think, comprehended his explanations!) The Dean 
called the present seven-years-absence theory “archaic” 
and seemed to favor something shorter than the current 
Enoch Arden law. When an insured individual dis- 
appears, he said, there are instantly six presumptions: 
amnesia, murder, accidental death, suicide, kidnaping 
and absconding. He favored treatment of absconders 
on the basis of the statutes of limitations but apparent- 
ly felt that—modern means of communication being 
as they are—terms shorter than seven years should be 
contemplated, within which presumption of death 
might be set up. In most cases, he feels, judges might 
exercise wider discretion as to evidence of death and 
then, if presumption of death be established, might 
(where indicated) act so as to continue administration 
of an estate until statutory limitations had run their 
course. 


* * . 


EFINITELY, Dean Wigmore pointed a course to 

life insurance counsel with regard to “presump 
tion of death” under policies. He concretely suggested 
that the legal departments of the life companies keep 
accurate statistics covering the six possibilities men- 
tioned above. Facts of this nature should be gathered 
for a period of about ten years, said the Dean, and by 
that time a sufficient volume of experience will have 
been accumulated so that company counsel will better 
understand the influence that “presumption of death” 
brings to bear on underwriting results. “It would be 
well,” said the speaker, “if you counsel of life insur- 
ance companies severally established a calendar of 
figures with regard to death claims so that the facts 
covering ‘disappearance’ could be accumulated. At the 
end of ten years’ time you could then merge the ac- 
quired data to smooth the legal difficulties you neces- 
sarily meet in such cases.” The need for uniform state 
legislation along all lines of litigation was stressed by 
the Dean, who cited various organizations now laboring 
to bring about the desired condition. 








An outstanding new development in life 
underwriting! 

The advertisement pictured method for checking his own 
above will appear in The life insurance against the 
Saturday Evening Post for seven vital needs it would 
October 9th, and Time Mag- have to meet. 


azine for October 18th. 

To the 3,700,000 higher- 
income fathers who read 
these publications, it will an- 


nounce Union Central’s , > § 
newest and most important CCOMe€ active prospects for 


underwriting service—the Planned life insurance es- 
“Family-needs Forecast.’’ tates, designed for them by 
This Forecast offers to every Union Central representa- 
father a remarkably simple _ tives. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company CINCINNATI, OHIO 


It is probable that thou- 
sands of fathers will avail 
themselves of this new ser- 
vice ... and in doing so will 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penma. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 

















Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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Opportunity Is Knocking: 


Atlantic Life is planning to add a few 
General Agents in the near future. To some 
active and ambitious man living in one of the 
cities listed below, we have a worthwhile 
proposition to offer: 


PENNSYLVANIA W. VIRGINIA 
Lancaster Beckley 

Lebanon Charleston 
“7 j? 7.f York Martinsburg 
AMC lh yeashee 2S Life | Pottstown Parkersburg 

| Reading Fairmont 

DOUBLE DUTY DOLLAR Partare = MARYLAND 

VY Easton Frederick 
/ Z 241 Bethlehem Hagerstown 
€ Allentown Cumberland 

a These opportunities are designed for capable and 


ambitious men, well established in their commu- 
nities, who are interested in moving ahead rapidly. 
If you feel you can qualify and are seriously inter- 
ested, write to 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 





The Same well vides for Both 
“yy 


U 














Learn how you can make one dollar do the work of two in this — 
new Bankers Life Double Dollar Plan. Learn how you can pro- 





vide for yourself a guaranteed life income of $200 a month, 
or more, while giving your family constant protection against 
the unforeseen. 


Under this Double Duty Dollar Plan your dollars are always + | b | 
ready to do one of two things: Avai a e 


1. Provide a Retirement Income for you, or | 

| 2. Provide a Living Income for your family if you don't Sl IRPLI IS LINES 
live to need the Retirement Income for yourself. 

DOUBLE DUTY DOLLARS are invested dollars, sharing in this Com- 


| 

pany’s divisible earnings, and at the same time they are pro- , ’ , -@ ife’s icie av > 
| ele adie ter ents lagi. Site glen & bedded by ns Any of the Reliance Life's polic ies may be 
| cuyiee of ext ond eapshass vigfleace te Go haniling of written as surplus lines. They include: 


our policyholders’ assets. Thousands of men are 
investing a portion of their savings by this plan. 


It costs nothing to get this DDD plan. No obligation. 
But you may learn something that will affect all 
the rest of the years of your life. Send the coupon. 


Bankers Lire ComMPpaANy Policies for women 


Seti uvenile insuran 
A Museal Lego! Reserve Life Insurance Company + Enablished 1879 | Juvenile “vance 


FREE PLAN...SEND COUPON | Accident insurance 


Baraens Lire Conrany, Des Moines, lows —_ . : . 2 
Pruhow cbliguicn, please sund me detato of your Double Duty Health INSHVANCE 


Name eS 


Participating life 
Non- participating life 















The Reliance Life's Perfect Protection Policy is 


Address ee 





Gy State — : 
an all-inclusive policy which covers death, double 

Reproduction of our advertisement appearing z : x ; . 
in current issues of Saturday Bvening Post and indemnity, accident and health insurance, waiver 


Collier’ s. : 
of premiums, and lump-sum endowment or pay- 


ment of monthly income at age 65. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


| | INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


More than a Hundred Million of Assets 
Branch Offices in 32 Cities 
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DEATHS 


Dr. DeWitt Smith, 49, vice-president and medical di- 
rector of the Southwestern Life of Dallas, Tex. 

Louis H. Kreiter, 44, deputy superintendent of insurance, 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

William Gschwend, 83, Alton, Ill., retired district super- 
intendent of the Metropolitan Life for twenty-five years. 

Thaddeus S. Genin, 84, at Bloomfield, N. J., with the 
New York Life Insurance Co., in the controller’s office, for 
forty years; retired about ten years ago. 

Frank W. Adams, 77, Montclair, N. J., retired manager 
for the Mutual Life of New York. 

John H. Gautler, assistant manager of the Prudential of 
Newark at Savannah, Ga. 

John C. Riddle, cashier at the Homer L. Rogers agency 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society at Indianapolis; 
associated with the Equitable for thirty-five years. 

Frank C. Allison, 65, retired general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Nashville, Tenn. 

Malcolm M. Moore, 45, general agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Indianapolis. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Nearly $11,000,000 of group insurance in its various 
forms now protects employees of the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Co., Farny R. Wurlitzer, president of the company, stated, 
adding that this volume of insurance resulted from recent 
extensions and enlargements, including the adoption of 
group hospitalization benefits, in a comprehensive plan of 
employee protection in which more than 90 per cent of the 
company’s 3000 employees participate. The plan, under- 
written by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, includes 
also group life insurance, group accident and health insur- 
ance and group accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance. 

The adoption of two forms of group insurance for the 
protection of employees of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company was announced recently by President R. F. Ben- 
singer from the company’s general offices in Chicago. The 
aggregate volume of the protection, which is underwritten 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society, is nearly 
$3,000,000. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. has offered each em- 
ployee at its plant at Wabash, Inc., opportunity to secure 
an additional $1,000 group life insurance on the coopera- 
tive plan. About 500 have availed themselves of the offer. 


JUDICIAL 


Ordinarily a soliciting agent of an insurance company 
cannot accept anything other than money on an instru- 
ment calling for the payment of money for a premium on 
a life insurance policy, ruled the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, in the case of New York Life vs. Warda Bolin. How- 
ever, if such agent, in compliance with the beneficiary of 
a life insurance policy to apply an indebtedness, due by 
him to the beneficiary, to the payment of premium, there- 
after pays to the insurer, who accepts said payment, the 
net amount due the insurer as its share of the premium, 
this constitutes a valid payment of the premium, it further 
ruled, 

Jack Matthews, president of the Cosmopolitan Old Line 
Life of Lincoln, has asked the Nebraska Supreme Court 
to hold as a nullity the judgment for $191,300 entered 
against him and the company in an action brought by six 
policyholders who charged that, as executive officer of the 
company, he was responsible for certain losses. 





BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HILE stock market circles are wondering with 
VO tecressine sobriety how long the present recession 
in security values is going to last, the nation’s bankers, 
gathered at Boston this week for the sixty-third annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ Association, indi- 
cated in their informal discussions that business in their 
home districts was better than one would guess from 
listening to Wall Street. All the A.B.A. proceedings 
have at least an indirect interest for insurance men, but 
a speaker whose subject closely concerned those who 
“sell money for future delivery” was J. Franklin Eber- 
sole, professor of finance at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, who in discussing “The Gold 
Problem and Some Banking Effects” said that the Gov- 
ernmental monetary authorities seemed likely to pursue 
a “drifting” policy. Incidentally, one testimony to the 
importance of this year’s A.B.A. meeting is the presence 
there of more high Federal Reserve officials than have 
attended any previous convention, including the presi- 
dents of the twelve regional banks and Marriner S. 
Eccles, chairman; John McKee, member, and Walter 
Wyatt, general counsel, of the Federal Reserve Board. 


* - * 


OST of the excitement attending the reconvening 
M of the United States Supreme Court in Washing- 
ton arose from the two unsuccessful attempts to unseat 
Justice Hugo L. Black. But at its session this Monday 
the high court also took action of more definite business 
interest in admitting for consideration cases involving 
the powers of the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Federal gold restriction policy and the tax immunity of 
Federal and state employees. The court declined to 
review attacks on the control of commodity exchanges. 
Turning to the labor field—the American Federation of 
Labor, convening in Denver, by a vote of 25,616 to 1227 
this week authorized its executive council to expel any 
of the suspended CIO unions that refuse to return to 
the A. F. of L. so @ 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
¢C ended Oct. 2 and 9, 1937, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as follows: 


Oct. 2 Oct. 9 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 

day day day day 
70 industrials ...... 145.00 145.92 145.24 141.89 
fo ~~ oa 32.39 31.88 29.68 
100 stocks ........ 111.06 111.86 111.23 108.23 
30 bonds ..... — ee 95.40 95.36 93.90 


* * * 


TEEL ingot preduction in the United States declined 

from 74 to 66 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates. Automotive buying is just beginning to start 
up again and its effect is likely to be evident in next 
week’s estimate. a 2's 


OTTON futures continue their decline, having 
lost 17 to 38 points last week, largely because foreign 
developments were making the demand uncertain while 
the prospective supply, according to the Government’s 
October crop estimate, will be 17,573,000 bales, the second 
largest ever produced in this country. Grain prices on 
the Chicago Board of Trade also fell, mainly due to poor 
foreign demand; wheat lost 7% to 8 cents, corn 4% to 6 
cents, oats 1% to 2% cents and rye 4 to 4% cents. 
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Jefferson National Will 


Begin Operations in Jan. 


The Jefferson National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
expects to be ready to begin licensed 
operations early in 1938. It will be 
recalled that articles of incorporation 
for the Jefferson National Life were 
approved by the Indiana commissioner 
on Dec. 16, 1936. The articles were 
then examined and approved by the 
Indiana attorney general on Feb. 2, 
1987, and were subsequently filed with 
the Indiena secretary of state on 
March 4, 1937. On April 20 of this 
year the Indiana insurance depart- 
ment granted permission to the com- 
pany to complete organization on the 
basis of $100,000 capital and $50,000 


surplus. The next step will be de- 
partment examination and actual 
licensing. 


The production and agency contract 
for the business of the Jefferson Na- 
tional Life is in the hands of the Jef- 
ferson National Underwriters, Inc. 
Officers of both units, the company 
and the underwriting agency, are as 
follows: E. Kirk McKinney, presi- 
dent, Indianapolis; Stephen B. Flem- 
ing, first vice-president, Fort Wayne; 
Charles W. Cole, second vice-presi- 
dent, South Bend; John T. Rock, sec- 
retary, Anderson; and B. J. Fusner, 
treasurer, Indianapolis. President 
McKinney has been prominently iden- 
tified with political leadership in In- 
diana for many years and was a can- 
didete for State Governor in the 
primaries in 1936. 





Comparative Gains 
Shown in Year Book 


Life insurance in force in Switzer- 
land increased approximately five 
hundred million frances during 1936 
to amount, at the end of that year, to 
5,768,000frs. This was an increase of 
a trifle under 10 per cent. 

According to the Life Insurance 
Year Book, the total increase in in- 
surance in force of American com- 
panies during 1936 was about 4 per 
cent with the final figure of insurance 
in force amounting to $104,667,205,- 
924. Ordinary insurance which closes 
the year with $73,737,604,620 shows 
an increase of about 2.8 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance with a total of 
$19,463,951,533 had an increase of 6.3 





T. C. RAFFERTY 
Consulting Actuary 
Ac uarial, Agency and 
Management Prob'ems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 
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A REGRET YOU CAN FORESTALL 


Says a father, struggling to put his two 
children through college: “The great regret 
of my life is that I turned down the agents 
who tried to sell me Education policies 


when my children were infants.” 


It is the privilege of life underwriters to 
forestall such regret for countless fathers, 
and now is a prime season for doing so. 





Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 








per cent while group insurance at the 
same time had an increase of 9.6 per 
cent to close the year with insurance 
outstanding of $11,465,649,771. 








JOINS CANADA LIFE 





Scott Fyfe 


former'y insurance editor of the Financial 
Post who is now associated with the Canada 


Life Assurance Company. Mr. Fyfe will 

supervise the company's advertising pro- 

gram, publications, policyho'ders’ service, 
field service and public relations. 


Texas Life Companies 
Have New Organization 


A formal organization of Texas 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
was formed in Dallas Sept. 30 to be 
known as the Texas Association of 
Life Insurance Executives. This or- 
ganization succeeds the Texas Life 
Convention, which has been operating 
on a voluntary basis for many years. 
The new organization is open to ex- 
ecutives of both stock and mutual 
legal reserve companies. 

Earle B. Smyth, president of the 
Fidelity Union Life, Dallas, was 
elected president, the same post that 
he occupied for the Texas Life Con- 
vention. Burke Baker, president of 
the Seaboard Life, Houston, was 
elected vice-president and E. G. 
Brown, vice-president and actuary of 
the Southwestern Life, Dallas, was 
named secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Brown had been secretary and trea- 
surer of the Texas Life Convention 
for more than twenty years. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 4020 




















WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


OLLOWING his usual vacation on the dunes of Cape 
Foca, Justice Louis D. Brandeis paid a call at the office 
of the Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Office at the State House in Boston. The savings bank 
life insurance idea is a brain child of the great liberal 
and it is alleged that he is more proud of it than of 
any other feature of his long and lustrous career. Just 
what went on during his visit is unreported. It is 
possible however that he was disappointed that in its 
twenty-eight years of existence that great idea had only 
slightly more than one hundred million in force. Then 
too he might have learned that his idea did not supplant 
industrial insurance as he expected but has been whole- 
heartedly supported by wealthy people. Perhaps he 
was able to learn the average size of each policy in 
force, something that your correspondent has never 
been able to learn. 

* 


aang his visit had any connection with sub- 
sequent events is wholly a matter of guess-work. 
However, shortly after his visit it leaked out that the 
directors of the Massachusetts Savings Bank Life In- 
surance system wanted to adopt a new mortality table 
which would allow them lower reserves and lower rates. 
Here is the best proof that the present promoters of the 
idea are not satisfied. Their method is the age-old one 
of running a sale and cutting the prices purely on the 
theory that people will buy anything if you make it 


cheap enough. It doesn’t matter that the American 
Experience Tables are required in most states. The 
directors of the system want the American Men and 
Canadian Men Tables of 1918. 


ELL, the new idea to help the great idea struck 
W. snag and at last reports was breaking its back 
on the rocks of the Insurance Commissioner’s Office. 
He refused to approve the new idea. As they tell it 
in Boston, pressure was immediately applied from the 
Governor’s office. The Commissioner was adamant. 
More pressure was applied, but the Commissioner re- 
fused to budge. Sure of his position and knowing it is 
backed by the leading actuaries of the country, the 
Commissioner appears to be sitting tight. It is rumored 
however that if the pressure is applied again Mr. De- 
Celles is ready to blow up and have a public washing 
of the unwashed silks of the whole savings bank life 
insurance idea. Here’s hoping! 


= 

HE other day at the State House, Judd Dewey, who 

supports himself on the savings bank life insurance 
idea, came in for some uncomplimentary remarks. A 
hearing was being held for complainants who charged 
that department heads had exceeded their authority. 
One Richard C. Evarts told the committee that Mr. 
Dewey in a radio talk had advised his listeners against 
“supporting a life insurance agent.’”’ Says Mr. Evarts, 
“The department in charge of savings bank life insur- 
ance usurps power in writing life insurance. The pres- 
tige of the state is used to further a private business. 
Everyone has the impression that the state is backing 
these policies and that they are much safer than ordi- 


nary insurance.” 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 


fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life Ins. Co. 


Mutual 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 











Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Sept. 12 ment Sept. 19 ment Sept. 26 ment Oct. 3 ment 
ip Pe IIs 0 0.960.405 0608600KK0K8 $218,458 8.12 $665,725 7.35 $222,248 7.41 $295,980 5.32 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 787,761 29.26 1,547,434 17.10 1,540,820 51.37 1,857,774 33.41 
MEE, ab dg dade idnwes 00heeenenss-enes $1,006,219 $7.38 $2,213,159 24.45 $1,763,068 58.78 $2,153,754 38.73 
Railroad Securities 
DE un scecsencdeqonenseeteenteusees«s 71,000 2.64 $2,155,290 23.81 $396,925 13.23 $153,065 2.75 
SOME sdnceababecrssenecesetssesecscs» $$ «hits see 0t—(“‘i‘i<ité«é sees 10,625 _ 7 weeks ses 
TE eeevercriencécee bees , $71,000 2.64 $2,155,290 23.81 $407,550 13.59 $153,065 2.75 
Pub'ic Utility Securities 
RE pawivetumieas $768,097 28.53 $578.354 6.39 $514,755 17.16 $827,735 14.89 
EEE. ccedUecenceesbeceaeecaceeseseens "“Sibies 7,668 .08 3,715 12 3,640 .07 
eee $768,097 28.53 $586,022 6.47 $518,470 17.28 $831,375 14.96 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds....... $398,438 14.80 $1,020,078 11.27 $50,000 ae £2 vee ome 
Canadian Ronds ...... LOPES TE Cen, SP Fe as) Seen ieee 46,250 1.54 $46,500 84 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments - K— ...«.«- as -kcacdiees imean. | ‘=e-——eee re i a i 
State, County, Municipal ‘ 244,020 9.06 411,250 4.54 206,929 6.90 2,259,881 40.48 
NOR eee = $642,458 23.86 $1,431,328 15.81 $303,179 10.11 $2,297,381 41.82 
Miscellaneous Securities 
DN fu dibouedweaeas A+eeSGiaessae 8 8=| |. eee aa $86,210 ——° #4 + Skee aead $31,000 .56 
ES eee son $204,185 7.59 2,579,763 28.50 $7,194 -24 93,388 1.68 
DOD odcancinceees $204,185 7.59 $2,665,973 29.46 $7,194 24 $124,388 2.24 
Recanitulation 
DE nn giuded wecnnennvesnedusshethaen $1,481,555 55.04 $4,251,182 46.97 $1,214,859 40.50 $3,309,181 569.52 
DED: cocduvedshessclautenneseentsees 201,185 7.58 2,587,431 28.58 21.53 -72 97,028 1.75 
DUE ckdcnecsawabunedetesaseuetseuses 1,006,219 $7.38 2,213,159 24.45 1,763,068 58.78 2,153,754 38.73 
Wek 26 ek Cet, $2,691,959 «100.00 $9,051,772 100.00 $2,999,461 100.00 $5,559,963 100.00 
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Surrender and Lapse 


HILE life insurance compa- 

nies came through the de- 
pression in a most gratifying 
manner there are still problems 
growing out of the depression 
which are yet unsolved by the 
management. Chief of these is 
that of interest earnings and next 
in importance is the conservation 
of insurance policies. 

In the progress of life insurance 
the two most important objec- 
tives are production and conser- 
vation, and, while production has 
been in a measure again stimu- 
lated by the decline of stock prices 
with the consequent realization 
of the soundness of life insurance 
investments, there seems to have 
been a lack of emphasis placed 
upon the necessity of policyhold- 
ers retaining the insurance which 
they have in force. Despite the 
decrease of 1.52 per cent in the 
rate of terminations by surrender 
and lapse in 1936 as against 1935, 
the fact still remains that during 
1936, 3,404,567 policies were writ- 
ten off by 250 ordinary life insur- 
ance companies as against 4,456,- 
221 new policies issued during the 
year. 

In considering the results in- 
dividually we find that the rate of 
terminations by lapse during 1936 
was 2.68 per cent, comparing with 
3.55 per cent in 1935, a decrease of 
0.87 per cent. For the 20-year 
period 1917-1936 this rate was 
3.73 per cent. 

The rate of terminations by 
surrender in 1936 was 2.20 per 
cent, a drop of 0.65 per cent as 
compared with 1935. For the 20- 
year period, 1920 reflects the best 
results of 1.19 per cent, while 
1934 showed the worst at 4.73 per 
cent. In considering the quin- 


quennial average it is noted that 
there isan increase in this ratio 
during the first four periods, be- 
ing 1.33 per cent for 1917-1921, 
1.71 per cent for 1922-1926, 2.23 
per cent for 1927-1931, 3.65 per 
cent for 1932-1936 and a decrease 
for the total 20-year period 1917- 
1936 to 2.43 per cent. 

Unquestionably, much of the in- 
crease in recent years can be 
charged to a tendency caused by 
the depression on the part of a 
number of agents to transfer in- 
surance coverages. It is no doubt 
true that in many instances a 
change in coverage is beneficial to 
policyholders, nevertheless it is a 
situation which must be closely 
watched to prevent evil. 

The table presented on page 8 
considers only the ordinary busi- 
ness of the companies. The three 
companies which transact indus- 
trial as well as ordinary business 
include with their ordinary poli- 
cies their intermediate business. 
These policies, being for smaller 
amounts, experience a much 
higher lapse rate than regular or- 
dinary policies; further, the num- 
ber of policies involved being 
much greater has the effect of in- 
creasing the lapse for the entire 
group of companies. Group insur- 
ance is excluded from the records 
of the companies transacting such 
business. 





Necessary Vigilance 


HOSE committees of leading 

insurance associations through- 
out the country which are charged 
with keeping tabs on new and pro- 
posed legislation affecting the in- 
dustry are at present engaged in 
compiling and reporting the re- 
sults of the past legislative year. 
As always, there will be noticed a 


great and fortunate differential 
between laws proposed and laws 
enacted. As long as the memory 
of man projects into the past, or 
his records reveal, his government 
annually has been faced with an 
emergency which necessitated the 
raising of more money than had 
been required the previous year, 
and ever since the institution of 
insurance was established the law- 
makers have cast envious and 
greedy eyes upon the great reser- 
voirs of cash which are necessary 
in the conduct of the business. 
As a result, each year will find 
bills affecting insurance intro- 
duced by the hundreds in the 
various States, with fewer than 
ten per cent of them, as a rule, 
ever surviving committee hear- 
ings. Last year and the year be- 
fore, with the State and National 
Governments all faced with un- 
precedented cash needs, it was 
feared that further raids might be 
expected and realized where in- 
surance funds were concerned, but 
the records thus far have disclosed 
few cases of injurious action. For 
this the public and the insurance 
fraternity at large can thank their 
various trade organizations whose 
vigilance and able cooperation 
with the legislators of the land 
have injected the leavening of 
logic and reason into every batch 
of proposed new legislation. 
Thus the policyholder is not 
without his defenders and pro- 
tectors, and his insuring com- 
panies, as well as the organizations 
of the agents themselves, are con- 
stantly safeguarding his interests, 
as well as their own, in this direc- 
tion. That exemplifies just one 
more of the many benefits of the 
modern trade association. And one 
more reason why every agent in 
the business should support it. 
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